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CHRONICLE 


The War.—Cn the eastern front at the extreme Rus- 
sian. right wing the general situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged, the Russians having maintained a 
strong defensive near the coast, where 
they are said to be concentrated in 
large numbers from Riga to Dvinsk, 
and have so far prevented the Germans from taking 
advantage of their crossing of the Dvina at Lennewaden. 

Southeast of Dvinsk, however, the Germans have 
passed beyond the Vilna-Dvinsk railroad, taken Vidzy, 
and not only captured Vilna itself, but pushed far to the 
southeast of the city as far as Vileika 
and Molodetschno. As a_conse- 
quence the Germans have possession 
of four out of the five railroads that lead out of Vilna, 
and the fifth which runs to Lida is also threatened. The 
Russians, therefore, either will have to fight their way 
out of the great arc that the Germans have thrown 
around them near Vilna, or else retreat to the south. 
In any case their position is precarious, and the capture 
of Dvinsk and Riga, and perhaps Minsk, are extremely 
likely. 

At the center also the Germans have been successful, 
having crossed the Szezara river, and taken Pinsk, which 
lies at the western extremity of the large marsh of the 
same hame. South of Pinsk the Rus- 
sians have checked the Austro- 
German advance in the province of 
Volhynia, where they are not only making vigorous ef- 
forts to prevent them from taking Rovno and so getting 
control of the Rovno-Vilna railroad, but have also forced 
the Austrians to fall back to positions further to the 
In Galicia the Russian offensive seems to have 
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spent itself, because after having driven back the Aus- 
trians to the river Strypa, they have themselves given 
way before the Austrians and retired to the river Sareth. 

In a note addressed to Mr. Lansing, under the date 
of September 17, Mr. Dumba complains that it was un- 
just to himself and contrary to diplomatic usage, for our 
Government to prefer charges against 
him to his Government, without ad- 
vising him of the intended action or 
even intimating that such action was contemplated, and 
to request his recall upon those charges as confessed 
while at the same time refusing him permission to com- 
municate privately with his Government, except under 
strict censorship: 


Mr. Dumba’s 
Explanation 


I have not even been allowed to advise my Government that 
I do not admit having conspired to do any act in violation of 
the laws of the country to which I am accredited and whose 
hospitality I have enjoyed and have in no way abused. The 
message that I sought to have transmitted to that effect was 
rejected by your censor, as hereafter explained. 


Taking up the charge of conspiracy, he declares that 
he had been instructed by his Government to use every 
proper means to dissuade Austrians and Hungarians 
from committing high treason against the country to 
which they owed allegiance; but at the time of the 
publication of Mr. Lansing’s message to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, he had as yet been able to take no 
step toward the carrying out of these instructions, nor 
had he any intention of doing so in any way that would 
offend against the customs of the United States. He 
insists that in the letter objected to there is nothing that 
can be so construed. The letter is as follows: 

New York, August 20, 1915. 





Nose Lorp: 
Yesterday evening Consul General von’ Nuber received the in- 
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closed pro mémoria [aide memoire, as it has been called, or 
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simply “memorandum”] from the chief editor of the local in- 
fluential newspaper Ssabadsag after a previous conversation 
with me and in pursuance of his oral proposals with respect to 
the preparation of disturbances in the Bethlehem Schwab's steel 
and munitions factories as well as in the Middle West. 

Today at 12 o’clock Mr. Archibald, who is well known to your 
Excellency, leaves on the Rotterdam for Berlin and Vienna. 1 
would like to use this rare, safe opportunity to recommend the 
proposals most warmly to your Excellency’s favorable considera- 
tion 

I am under the impression that we could, if not entirely pre- 
vent the production of war material in Bethlehem and in the 
Middle West, at any rate strongly disorganize it and hold it up 


for.months, which, according to the statement of the German - 


Military Attaché, is of great importance, and which amply out- 
weighs the relatively small sacrifice of money. 

But even if the disturbances do not succeed, there is a proba- 
éility at hand that we shall compel, under pressure of the crisis, 
favorable working conditions for our poor, oppressed fellow- 
countrymen. In Bethlehem these white slaves at present work 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week! Alas! weak per- 
sons succumb, become consumptive. As far as German work- 
ingmen are found among the skilled elements, provision will be 
made forthwith for their exit. There has, besides this, been 
created a German private (underlined) registry office for pro- 
viding employment, and which already works voluntarily and 
well for such persons. We, too, shall join, and the widest sup- 
port is contemplated for us. 

I beg your Excellency kindly to inform me through wireless 
reply with respect to this letter whether you approve of same. 

In greatest haste and respectful devotion, C. DumBa. 


Mr. Dumba says that the proposal which was made to 
his Government contained a request for authorization to 
expend $15,000 


to be used in bringing the proclamation to the attention of our 
citizens in the munitions factories here and through a campaign 
in the newspapers published here in their own languages appeal- 
ing to their patriotism to induce my countrymen to quit taking 
part in the manufacture of arms and ammunition for the enemy 
and at the same time to establish employment agencies to secure 
work elsewhere for such of them as should comply with the 
proclamation. 


The Ambassador regrets that he is unable to see how 
such a proposal could form the basis for the conclusion 
that he was intruding in an unwarranted way into the 
affairs of the United States. He calls attention to the 
fact that the censor of the United States decided it would 
be unneutral for Mr. Dumba to be allowed to let his 
Minister of Foreign affairs know the character of the 
papers intercepted by Great Britain, in spite of the wide- 
spread publicity already given to the contents of those 
same papers. 

Taking up the question of having violated diplomatic 
propriety in making Mr. Archibald the bearer of his 
letter, Mr. Dumba after noting that the representatives 
of Austria and Germany “have no access to the cables 
to Europe, which are available to the Allies free from 
censorship,” and that his “only means of telegraphic 
communication is by open wireless messages which are 
subject to strict censorship,” he goes on to say: 

I ask you in all fairness, was ever an Ambassador in.a neutral 
country confronted with such a situation, created and en- 
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forced by the Government to which he is_ accredited, 
while the Ambassadors representing the enemies of his country 
have unlimited means of secret communication? It has been 
made literally impossible for me to communicate privately with 
my Government. Under such conditions I have no apologies to 
offer for haying entrusted my letter to Mr. Archibald. 


The letter closes with an expression of appreciation of 
the treatment he has received at the hands of the Ameri- 
can people, who he feels, will know how to appraise at 
their true value the attacks that have been made on him 
by the sensationai press. 

Relations between Germany and the United States 
are more promising than they were a week ago. 
No official information has been forwarded to Wash- 

ington, except to deny that the Hes- 

Submerine perian was sunk by a submarine, but 
Controversy Brighter . ; : - 

in an interview granted to the 

Associated Press’ representative, Germany's Foreign 

Minister, Herr von Jagow, declared that Germany “de- 

sired no discords in our relations with America, but 

continuance in the old course of friendship.” He also 

said: 

Enemy passenger steamships will not be subjected to attack 
without warning, provided they respect the regular maritime 
code, and will be sunk only when opportunity for safety of 
passengers and crew is given. Instructions to German submarine 
commanders on this point are very precise and definite, and 
go as far as possible to eliminate the possibility of error or 
accident. Neutral merchantmen, including Americans, 
are exempt from interference, as stated long ago, except when 
carrying contraband, and will then be destroyed only under 
the conditions laid down in the international code concerning 
maritime war, when provision is made for the safety of those 
aboard. 

According to the same source Germany will give seri- 
ous consideration to the information concerning the sink- 
ing of the Arabic, which has been forwarded to Germany 
by our Government, and in any case will be glad to refer 
the matter to the Hague. Count von Bernstorff is said 
to be in receipt of instructions from his Government which 
are of “a nature to convince the American Government 
of the good faith behind Germany’s assurances and the 
Government's. settled determination to remove the 
sources of the conflict on the submarine question.” The 
Associated Press goes on to say that the German Am- 
bassador “is. in possession of complete information re- 
garding the wishes and policy of Germany, and that he 
has been empowered to negotiate terms of settlement with 
the United States, subject only to final revision and ap- 
proval by the home Government.” 


France.—La Croix of Paris gives some few and in- 
teresting details concerning the Medical Gild of Sts. 
Luke, Cosmas and Damian, which was described in 
AMERICA some time since. Re- 
modeled over thirty years ago, yet 
keeping to the main statutes of its 
founders Drs. Le Béle and Ferrand, the gild now num- 
bers about 1,150 members scattered throughout France, 


A Catholic 
Medical Gild 
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Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Canada, Brazil, England and 
the United States. Its end is “the personal sanctification 
of its members in the exercise of the art of medicine, in 
conformity with the teachings of the Church.” As a 
means to this end, the society fosters those speculative 
and practical studies so necessary for the Catholic phy- 
sician and in case of need, provides for the material wel- 
fare of its associates. The program is summed up in these 
words: ‘Work and prayer.” The first implies constant 
professional improvement furthered by conferences and 
lectures of a technical, social, patriotic and religious na- 
ture. In one year (1913) 570 papers were read at the 
society's meetings. These questions among others were 
discussed: miracles, spiritism, hypnotism; medical cor- 
porations and associations; cremation, dueling, neo-mal- 
thusianism ; obsession, scruples. Led in Lyons by. Dr. E. 
Vincent and in Paris by the central committee, a vigor- 
ous campaign was organized against the closing of the 
basilica and the shrine of Lourdes, against immoral prac- 
tices prevalent in France and Switzerland, and against 
the threatened infringement of the physician’s right to 
a voice in the selection of his hospital staff. Lectures on 
sanitation, hygiene, etc., were given to missionaries de- 
parting for foreign fields, and to Sisters engaged in hos- 
pital work. To keep the duty of prayer before the 
associates, the local committee have a Mass offered for 
its departed members on the Feast of St. Luke, and a 
solemn Mass is celebrated every year at Montmartre for 
the same intention, with an average attendance of 200 of 
the best-known Catholic physicians of the Capital and 
the provinces. In 1904 a large delegation, carried to 
Pius X the homage and profession of love and loyalty 
of the Catholic physicians of France. In 1913 an inter- 
national Congress of Catholic doctors to the number of 
1,000 was held in London, receiving hearty welcome from 
his Eminence Cardinal Bourne. The society aims and 
methods of the gild have the full and enthusiastical ap- 
proval of the Bishops who realize the need of thoroughly 
equipped Catholic medical men. 





Great Britain—Parliament assembled on September 
14. Three important subjects, the budget, pensions for 
soldiers, and conscription, will it is thought, get long 

consideration. On the following 
Parliament Convenes (ay, a new credit of one billion two 

hundred and fifty million dollars, 
was voted by the House of Commons. This, the seventh 
credit voted since the outbreak of the war, brings the 
total to six and one-third billions of dollars, and in the 
opinion of the Premier, will suffice until the third week 
of November. In the Department of Munitions, the 
great need, said the Premier, continues to be a scarcity 
of laborers. Twenty shell factories have been estab- 
lished, eighteen more are under construction; and at 
present, eight hundred thousand workers are engaged in 
seven hundred and fifteen factories under Government 


control. “This is a war of mechanism, organization and 


| endurance,” said Mr. Asquith. “Victory will incline 
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| that side that can arm itself best and stay longest. 
is what we mean to do.” 

Although both Lord Kitchener and the Prime Minister 
admit that the number of recruits has fallen off during 
the last few weeks, there seems no reason to believe that 

the Government has any intention of 

Conscription Again ‘resorting to conscription. Never- 
theless, at the very first opportunity, 

the question was brought up for debate in the House of 
Commons, and will doubtless occasion many a stormy 
session during the present sitting of Parliament. <A 
strong sentiment both for and against, but particularly 
in favor of conscription, has been created by the news- 
papers. Mr. Lloyd George has spoken and written all 
that he dared for conscription, at least for the purpose 
of enlisting munition-workers, but naturally, he has been 
_ bound by the attitude of the Cabinet which up to the 
present has adhered to a non-committal policy. In 
the Cabinet itself there is a definite majority, headed 
by the Premier, against conscription. Law, Chamber- 
lain, Long, and Lord Lansdowne are believed to be in 
favor of immediate conscription, but not to the point of 
hazarding a split in the Government. The Liberal ele- 
ment, with the exception of Lloyd George and Churchill, 
are determined. against the policy, and while the labor 
leaders are in all probability willing to follow any meas- 
ures proposed by the Government, this canaot be said of 
the laborers themselves, who oppose conscription all but 
unanimously. Without questioning either the honesty or 
patriotism of the parties to this debate, it would seem 
that as a result of the volunteer system, England is 
losing the flower of her young manhood, and is success- 
fully conserving the lower and less desirable elements 
of society. Many think that the influence of Kitchener, 
providing, of course, that he retains his present position, 
even in the event of a new Ministry, will ultimately de- 
cide the Government's policy. Up to the present, the 
Minister of War has approved the volunteer system; but 
from his address to the House of Lords, it may be con- 
cluded that Lord Kitchener would not hesitate to change 
his views, should altered circumstances indicate the need 


of other methods of enlistment. 


Ireland.—Some of Ireland's grievances in the present 
war are laid bare in a long letter to the New York Even- 
ing Post by Francis S. Skeffington, who recently came to 

this country. His letter shows forth 
The Voice of Dissent the difference between the workings 

of the Defense of the Realm Act in 
England and Ireland. In the former country the Act is 
put into operation seldom and considerately; in the 
latter, it is enforced often and vigorously. In England, 
for instance, the Labor Leader, a most vigorous opposi- 
tion paper, has not been obliged to cease publication for 


| a single issue; in Ireland six papers have been suppressed, 


Ireland, Scissors and Paste, Sinn Fein, the Jrish 
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Worker, Irish Freedom, and the Worker, a seventh, the 
Irish Volunteer, “had to suspend publication three times 
between October and Christmas,” and all this was ac- 
complished without legal proceedings. ‘The papers 
mentioned were seized and destroyed by a simple military 
order.” From the narration it appears, too: (1) That 
whereas the Labor Leader was asked to submit proof for 
censorship, the voluntary offer of the /rish Worker to 
submit proof was rejected; (2) That police with a search 
warrant entered the Labor Leader's offices, while soldiers 
with fixed bayonets invaded the /rish Worker's offices; 
(3) That, though the machinery of the English printing 
office was not damaged, nor type taken away beyond that 
actually in use for a single leaflet, two Irish printing 
offices were completely dismantled and type and essential 
portions of printing machines were taken away. The 
contrast, the writer proceeds to say, holds good through 
every department of the administration. Thus the 
power given military authorities to refuse trial by jury 
has not been generally exercised in England; in Ireland 
only one prisoner was given the benefit of trial by jury. 
Arbitrary deportation “which has no parallel in Eng- 
land” is apparently the most galling by-product of the 
Defense of the Realm Act: 

Men suspected of Nationalist sympathies are regularly or- 
dered to leave certain towns, counties, or districts, without 
the slightest regard for their business or family interests, no 
reason or explanation being given in any case by the military 
authority which issues the order. This method reached its 
climax in July, when four organizers of the Irish Volunteers 
were ordered by the military to leave Ireland altogether. They 
refused to go; they were then arrested, tried by “summary 
jurisdiction” (without a jury), and sentenced to three and 
four months’ imprisonment. These sentences were given 
simply for disobeying a military order. The original charge 
against them, the ground for the issuing of the deportation order, 
was not at any time stated. 


Such in the main is the writer’s exposition of events 
contingent, so he claims, “upon a state of war in a con- 
quered country held by military force.” 


Mexico.—There is little change in the internal affairs 
of Mexico. The war stiil continues, the tide of battle 
having turned in favor of the Carranzistas. During the 
week our Department of State in- 
structed Consular officers and 
American citizens resident in terri- 
tory controlled by the Villistas to repair to the United 
States. Shortly after this instruction was issued, Villa’s 
chief American agent, Llorente, wrote to Secretary Lan- 
sing: 

I am directed by General Villa to inquire respectfully 
whether the reported action is true, and, if so, to express his 
deep regret that it should have been taken without affording 
him opportunity to remedy any wrong done to the lives and 
properties of those he considers it his duty to safeguard and 
protect. 


Internal Affairs; 
the Conference 


The Secretary answered explaining in effect that the 
instructions constituted a legitimate precautionary meas- 





ure, in view of indignities inflicted on Americans and be- 
cause the districts named in the Department’s communi- 
cation “are apparently soon to become the scene of 
increased military activity.” Two other statements were 
issued by the State Department: the first contained as- 
surances from Villa that he would protect the lives and 
property of Americans; the second was to the effect that 
the instructions to Americans to leave Mexico “should 
not be construed as indicating any intention on the part 
of this Government to favor any particular faction.” On 
Saturday, September 18, the so-called Pan-American 
Conference held a sitting in New York, to give further 
consideration to the pacification of Mexico. The result 
was as follows: 


The conference held in New York on the 11th of August, 
in addition to deciding upon the transmission of a telegram 
addressed to the persons constituted in authority in Mexico, 
inviting them to cease the struggle by the organization of a 
de facto Government by common agreement among them, 
resolved to recommend to the Governments represented at it 
“the recognition without further analysis of the Government 
arising out of such agreement, provided it guaranteed the 
lives and property of nationals and foreigners,” and in the 
event of such agreement not being possible, “the recognition 
of any provisional Government with the material and moral 
capacity to protect the lives and property of nationals and 
foreigners.” 

In pursuance with the resolution and the impossibility of 
recognizing a Government of all the factions, owing to the 
lack of such agreement, the diplomatic representatives re- 
solved at the last conference to communicate to their re- 
spective Governments that, in their judgment, the time has 
now come to carry out the policy agreed on at the conference 
of the 11th, in case of the impossibility of recognizing a 
de facto Government springing from the common agreement 
of all the factions. Therefore, the de facto Government as- 
piring to recognition must possess, should this policy be 
approved by all the Governments, the material and moral 
capacity necessary to protect the lives and property of na- 
tionals and foreigners. Each Government shall itself judge 
such capacity, and recognition will likewise be extended by 
each Government separately at such time as it may deem 
proper. Recognition will naturally entail as a result the 
appointment of diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
head of the Government recognized. 

The American diplomats hold that, in adopting this reso- 
lution and in considering the situation of Mexico at previous 
conferences, as well as in addressing to the persons consti- 
tuted in authority in Mexico the circular of August 16 last, 
they have merely exercised in the most judicious manner 
possible the indisputable international right of taking the 
preliminary steps toward the recognition of a de facto Gov- 
ernment in a case of civil war, vested in all Governments, 
without thereby interfering, either directly or indirectly, in 
the internal affairs of Mexico, an interference which has not 
at any moment been contemplated. 

It has always been a sense of the conference that the pacifi- 
cation of Mexico is a question to be exclusively decided by 
the Mexicans themselves, and it trusts that a Government 
recognized by all the Governments of the world will be able 
to attain that result and assure the welfare of the sister coun- 
try. 


Should Carranza be recognized, the real Mexican prob- 
lem will be as far as ever from solution. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Battling with Socialism 


MONG the Knights of Columbus some appre- 
hension was felt about taking up for a second 
term the discussion of Socialism. There seemed to be 
a reasonable doubt that interest in the subject could be 
sustained because of the conflict raging in Europe, 
especially so as our own neutrality was not quite secure. 
Besides the patriotism of the Socialists of the countries 
at war had washed out the foundation of International- 
ism upon which all their idols had been set. But the 
fear was groundless, as the work of my recent six 
months tour aroused greater enthusiasm than ever be- 
fore among the Catholic laymen and the large contin- 
gent of Protestants who make up the audiences. 

To be sure Socialism is dead, but the shout, “Long 
live Socialism,” still goes up. To one not versed in its 
mode of life this must seem strange. It is true that the 
action of the Socialists of Germany, France and Eng- 
land has rent the organized Socialist movement of the 
world asunder. Jnternationalism, the very personifica- 
tion of Socialism, is dead as a door nail, but that has not 
stopped the propaganda of its false philosophy. That a 
new alignment is already taking place over the world is 
evident, and in our own country the evidence is yet 
plainer. While the Socialists voted twelve to one to expel 
from the party “any member elected to an office, who 
shall in any way vote to appropriate monies for military 
or naval purposes” there is a rapidly growing group 
whom the war has forced to realize that Nationalism, left 
out of the philosophy of the founders of the modern 
Socialist movement, is a vital factor that must be 
reckoned with in practical experience. 

This very confusion was to our advantage. Hundreds, 
if not thousands, of the radically inclined were ready to 
listen with a sympathetic ear, for the European war had 
badly shattered their confidence in the notions that “the 
workman has no country”; that “patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel” ; that national pride and honor had 
been lost by all the “class-conscious” comrades, that the 
economic interests of the working class know no God, no 
country. The voting of war credits, the national line-up 
of Socialists against their international comrades, the 
workmen in battle array shoulder to shoulder with capi- 
talists and nobles had dampened the ardor of the So- 
cialist rank and file. They were no longer cock-sure of 
what is not so and came to our meetings ready to hear 
our side; and in two or three instances the local leaders 
were converted. Though Internationalism as an organ- 
ization is dead, Socialists are neither dead nor asleep. 
They scheme to counteract the effect of the Knights of 
Columbus’ lecture work. The official organ sent out the 
order : 


Stay away from Goldstein’s meetings entirely and there 
will be no more Goldstein after one season of this kind of 








work. The great fault of our boys is that they will go to 


his meetings and ask questions. Goldstein is a past-master 


in baiting men to stir up trouble. 


This order was carried out in two or three instances, 
but not with the result anticipated at headquarters. For 
even without questions the subject of Socialism can be 
made stirringly interesting, when one knows its ins and 
outs. Besides it weakens their propaganda when the 
local comrades “ignore Goldstein.” Having been pub- 
licly invited to come to the meeting with their objec- 
tions, it is clearly a species of cowardice not to do so in 
defense of their cause. So, the comrades are caught on 
either horn of their dilemma. 

During this last tour ninety-five public meetings were 
addressed in nineteen States east of the Mississippi and 
one meeting was addressed in the District of Columbia. 
Short talks were given in council meetings, at dinners, 
and before school audiences. On two occasions addresses 
were made to Sisters in their convent homes. The press 
was utilized in replying to attacks from the enemy. In 
two instances, at Lynchburg, Va., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., my articles seemed to put a quietus to the Socialist 
agitation. Over a quarter of a million of pamphlets were 
given away at the meetings and 3,500 copies of “So- 
cialism: the Nation of Fatherless Children” were sold. 
The attendance at the lectures was beyond all expecta- 
tions; not infrequently three-quarters of those present 
were non-Catholics. On many occasions the theaters and 
halls were crowded to their fullest capacity while hun- 
dreds were unable to gain admittance. It was not an 
uncommon thing to see two or three thousand persons 
still in their seats, after having listened for two and a 
half or three hours, willing to remain longer to witness 
the clash of loyalty against treason, honor against shame, 
purity against slime, right reason against grotesque 
dreams, in a word to the defense of Christian Democracy 
against Socialism. 

Abusive questions and assaults were less frequent than 
heretofore. I had become accustomed to: “How much 
are you getting?’ ‘Who pays you?” “How much does 
Rockefeller and Morgan contribute to the anti-Socialist 
campaign?” “Why were you thrown out of the Socialist 
party?” “Say, we know why you joined the Catholic 
Church. You know well the devil will never look in a 
Catholic burying ground for a Goldstein.” On this tour, 
questions were asked about the Catholic position on war, 
slavery, public schools, the right of the toilers to a just 
remuneration, and on matters economic as they affect the 


-employers as well as the empioyce-. 


In three instances I found myself in the midst of an 
intense campaign. In Jacksonville, Fla., the mayor, a 
Guardian of Liberty, was up for re-election; ex-priest 
Slattery was in town to advise his fellow-Guardians. Our 
literature was stolen from Morocco Temple during the 
afternoon and we were flooded at night with copies of 
the American Citizen and “An Open Letter to David 
Goldstein” in which the Catholic Church was charged 
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with being against free speech and a free press. Stealing 
literature and scattering treason were not appreciated, 
for Mayor Sweringer went down in defeat. 

In Belleville. Ill., the Socialists, who in former cam- 
paigns were considered a dangerous factor, were driven 
from a “close second” to an “also ran.” It fell out that 
their obedience to the order from “Headquarters” to 
“ienore Goldstein” greatly weakened their campaign. 
For the news of their silence, when invited to ask ques- 
tions, was carried abroad by the 1,400 persons in the 
Lyric Theater and they were called cowards. There was 
a sigh of relief, for “the phantom of Socialism has 
ceased to haunt Belleville.” 

In Granite City, Ill, the Socialist mayor was up for 
his third term of two years. The gentleman was present 
in the crowded skating rink, maintaining a_ respectful 
silence while the fallacies of his editorials in the Socialist 
weekly were being exposed, or several of the mayor's 
not-to-be-silenced comrades were asking questions. The 
following telegram tells in brief the end of the Socialist 
administration : 

Independent ticket wins by 1,200 majority. Carried every 
ward. Socialists beaten to a frazzle. Thanks to David Gold- 
stein who opened the people's eyes. 

A tragedy and a serio-comedy were enacted during 
my tour. In Miami, Florida, Mr. William F. Frazier, 
whom I had known in Boston, a sometime prize-fighter, 
liberal minister, agnostic debater, and at last a local 
leader of the Socialist Party “handled Mr. David Gold- 
stein without gloves”’ the day after I left the city. In his 
crass attack a la Menace, the Catholic Church was 
charged with having killed Lincoln, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley, and with other scandalous crimes. He was run 
over a few days afterwards, and lived but twenty-four 
hours. 

In Nashville, Tenn., Dr, William Lindsley was ar- 
rested and taken to jail from the Princess Theater. He 
had brawled out: “You sold out Socialism as John 
Mitchell sold out the miners.” I heard. the interruption 
and replied to it. But the theater was so crowded that 
it was not until the meeting was over that I learned of 
the doctor’s arrest. This was far from my desire; even 
in the midst of an address I like Socialists to say what 
they will, face to face. Next morning after a long talk 
I sueceeded in persuading the judge, who was much in- 
clined to put “the disturber on the county roads for 
thirty days,” to the distinguished “red.” 
This event gives proof that our campaign is not one of 
Besides it stole the Socialists’ thunder, 


discharge 


personal malice. 
affidavits were already made to add the doctor to the 
list of socialist “martyrs.” 

This six months’ experience tells me that Socialism is 
still an aggressive factor to be reckoned with. The 
Nationalist principle to be grafted into Socialism will 
win many who have stood aloof from the principle that 


workingmen have no country, while the extension of 
governmental functions consequent upon the fortunes of 
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war, supplies added propaganda material to the ad- 
vocates of paternalism. On the other hand those who 
cling to Internationalism are determined to work all the 
harder in the interest of their cause. No, the fight of 
Socialism against things Catholic has not ended. There 
is merely a realignment of the materialist forces taking 


place. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


The Moving-Picture Menace 


CLASSIC critic defined eloquence as action, ever 
action. Did he mean gesture, rapidity of imagery, 

the swift onrush to the climax of events? All this action 
and more we have today at the “movie.” It was truly 
a day of reckoning in the theatrical world when the first 
moving-picture house opened its doors to the dramatic | 
novelty which now holds the world spell bound. For 
from Far Cathay to near Broadway the movie has its 
being. The remotest village is not altogether lost to 
civilized progress inasmuch as it boasts it own moving- 
picture house. London, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Pekin, Tokyo, and Mandalay: go where you 
will the click of the movie machine has preceded you. 
What is the universality of Esperanto compared with 
the cosmopolitan community spirit evoked by the movie? 
Can any one doubt the ability of the captivating films to 
enthrall the black boy from the Congo, the Czar of 
Russia, the Prince of Wales or the Mayor of Keokuk 
with equal magic? In a modest New England city seven 
brand-new palatial picture-theaters have been opened to 
the public during the current year and “Standing Room 
Only” greets the belated ticket-buyer shortly after eight 
every evening. The parching, panting, dissolving heats 
of summer have not served to quench the pass‘onate en- 
thusiasm of the populace for the latest amusement 
craze. Citizens may have deserted their own over-fur- 
nished urban homes for the suburban simplicity of 
country bungalows, but the motor machine connects 
them nightly with the places where the movie apparatus 
buzzes incessantly to the accompaniment of the piano or 
mechanical orchestra. In the audience it is not merely 
the callow college man with abbreviated trousers and 
skimpy-shouldered coat and nautical collar, holding his 
sweetheart’s hand during the exhibition who gazes with 
widely parted lips at the lightning changes of scene on 
the screen. No indeed. The gray hair and the ponder- 
ous corpulence of the middle-aged and the piping voice 
and the shrunk shank of the old are there, and the aged 
swell the receipts at the entrance.’ This is the elusive wile 
of the movie that it has been a lure to decoy from home 
the staidest, sternest Puritans who would shrink in 
loathing from the legitimate drama, but whose elastic 
consciences stretch to capacity by the fact that they are 
merely viewing the pictures. And with what a smack of 
self-righteous approval these pious Pharisees regard the 
announcement and the consequent finale 
Who are 


antecedent 


“Passed by the National Board of Censors.” 
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these infallible, mysterious, moral gentlemen, these 
guardians of the public welfare and custodians of the 
civic virtues? By what Divine right or ecclesiastical 
charter do they foist their joint and several opinions 
of what is pure and meet and licit upon an apathetic uni- 
verse? We Catholics are categorized as feeble-minded 
and childishly credulous: fatuous in fact, because we 
bow absolutely to Divinely-appointed authority in mat- 
ters of faith and of morals. But what is our fatuity in 
comparison with the innocuous reverence of the moving- 
picture patrons for that fetish, “Passed by the National 
Soard of Censors”? 
That there is a genuine moral menace in frequenting 
the movies may sound like the pessimism of the carping 
_critic. But no truly serious-minded person can go night 
after night and week after week to see these conglomera- 
tions of scenic splendor and realistic reproductions of 
what is actual in present-day doings without feeling a 
sense of alarm as to the outcome of it all. With brazen 











indecency scenes are portrayed that no self-respecting | 


Catholic would wish to know about, situations so closely 
verging on downright sin and designed to entice the on- 
looker into a bewilderment ‘of sensation, situations 
saved perhaps by the flashing of the film but leaving the 
trail of the serpent behind in the memory of those who 
gaze upon the fleeting feature: Christian modesty out- 
raged, the traditional reserve between the sexes broken 
down, all the delicate courtesies of the Christian life 
burlesqued, or relegated to medieval cloisters and bar- 
onial castles, and superseded by an orgy of salaciousness. 

The moving picture, whether we acknowledge it or not, 
has revived erotic books and plays that public sentiment 
had banished from the stage, foreign importations, 
thinly disguised under new names, ridiculously vulgar 
farces that are worse than the worst of comic supple- 
ments. How can those who run from one moving-pic- 
ture house to another to gaze upon the crass, vulgar, 
absurd antics of “Charlie’’ Chaplin, retain a nice sense 
of Christian conduct in the homely relations of daily 
life? Yet the ear-splitting guffaws that constantly greet 
his grotesque cavortings attest the intense interest of the 
multitude and its sympathy with the inane intricacies 
of “Charlie” Chaplin’s “horse-play.” 

It is not too far-fetched to state that unless some 
mighty moral profest is made against the movie menace 
by our Catholic hierarchy, priesthood and laity the very 
roots of religion will be in danger of being sapped. “See- 
ing is believing.” Things viewed are forgotten rarely 
and the old adage still has force: “The eye sees what 
it brings the power to see.’”’ What are we going to do 
about the moving picture menace? FE. L, Vira. 


American Religions 


N estimating the character of a nation, its religious 
views are all important. Ultimately the key to every 
man is the way he looks at the Universe and what he 
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conceives his relation to it to be, in a word, his religion. 
The same is true of nations. 

It may, of course, be urged that America has innumer- 
able religions, and that their number is continually in- 
creasing by the process known to men of science as 
fission. This is true. For example, | find by a reference 
to the “World Almanac” that eccentric sect of “Men- 
nonites,” virtually confined to certain districts of Western 
Pennsylvania, boasts no less than twelve principal sub- 
divisions besides others classified as “miscellaneous,” 


thus: 
Mennonites: 

NE 6 ocr yak id vide skoda Cae aa 14,148 
0 RE 2 ES aa Se ne 1,033 
ME fscig ss CRE Fu ies vee ed esa keh 11,114 
I ota hs Fab ek 4b. 0 Kc'ddracecdkpiw ah tree 1,938 
Pema: COOGEE VGRTIVE)) ogo 6 én sk ccencscccws 893 
AE EAR a eer ee 1,029 
Cpemeral COMference ou ooo ccec sci ccencecrss 12,797 
Crercn of Gee im Grist... 00.0.0 600060000 300 
ee ririsdis kSs eds ear Seen twa 1,271 
Bundes Conference ..:...0...0ccs'ccccdececs 2,425 
Nabi ae eR re i hs ne ; 733 
Sr ge ree 5,013 
PIN. ore: wenn s o's Cli pals cae th anes es 4,646 

57,340 


I am unacquainted with the points of difference be- 
tween these bodies, except that I believe that the con- 
troversy between the Conservative and Reformed 
“Amish” turns upon the lawfulness of wearing buttons. 
I am equally ignorant of the special keynotes of the Old 
Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian Baptists, and of 
that more fascinating sect which bears the exhilarating 
name of “The Holy Ghost and Us”; nor am I concerned 
at the moment with varieties of beliefs better known in 
England, such as the Mormons, the Shakers, and the 
newer cults founded by Elijah Dowie and Mrs. Eddy. 
This constant tendency to variation is certainly not with- 
out its importance in estimating the religious temper of 
America ; but the fundamental truth lies deeper. 

“Here,” said Edmund Burke of the Northern Colonies 
then in revolt, “you have the very Dissidence of Dissent, 
the very Protestantism of the Protestant Religion.” It 
was a very acute remark and, when allowance is made 
for the powerful and increasing Catholic element of 
which | shall speak in a moment, it still contains a pro- 
found truth, a truth which really does help to explain 
much that must needs puzzle Europeans concerning a 
country where you can find such enigmas as the carrying 
of prohibition by a popular plebiscite and the preaching 
of pacifism in songs. 

[ believe that the determining fact in the religious 
difference between America and England is the absence 
of the Church of England. I never realized the impor- 
tance of the Church of England until I saw the gap left 
in a Protestant and, with reservations, English-speaking 


people by its absence. 

There is. of course, mm the United States a religious 
body usually known as “Episcopalian,” which is in com- 
munion with Canterbury. It is wealthy; many of its 
‘ministers are, I believe, enthusiastic and devoted; and I 
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have no doubt that its influence is not inconsiderable. 
Sut it is simply the influence of a sect. What is lacking 
is the solid body of men and women who would put 
themselves down “Church of England” in a census, 
though they never go to Church except to be married or 
buried, or to have their children baptized. It is natural, 
no doubt, for the fiercer type of religious enthusiasm, 
whether Catholic or Puritan in temper, to brand the atti- 
tude of such persons as virtually atheistic. It is natural 
but it is unjust. Their attitude is to a great extent 
agnostic, but, like Huxley and the avowed Agnostics of 
the nineteenth century, they take the ordinary morals of 
Christian civilization for granted. It would not be easy 
to persuade them that theft or adultery could be right, 
nor could they be more easily persuaded that making a 
bet or drinking a glass of wine came under the same head. 
And I believe that it is a real help to the maintenance of 
this balance of ethical common-sense that there exists a 
national church which inherits the moral traditions of 
sane and civilized Christendom and does not put murder 
and cigarette smoking in the same category. In America 
the thing does not exist in the same sense, and the result 
is that the religious conscience of America, if we exclude 
Catholics, is a Puritan conscience. 

For instance, the idea that the consumption of fer- 
mented liquors or, as they generally call it, “alcohol,” is 
a violation of the moral law, or at least a falling away 
from the moral ideal, seems all but universal among non- 
Catholic Americans, even though they drink freely them- 
selves. And this, I suppose, accounts for the singular 
successes of the Prohibitionists. In England we know 
that all restricted legislation directed against popular 
festivity is oligarchical in its character, is imposed upon 
the poor by the rich, and is evaded by the latter in their 
own practice. In America this does not appear to be the 
case. States do undoubtedly often vote themselves “dry,” 
and that apparently by their own free and unfettered 
choice. It is true that the law is generally more or less 














evaded and nullified, especially in districts where it is | 


unpopular, but it seems impossible to deny that its enact- 
ment is the deliberate act of the majority of the people. 
And I suppose that this act, together with the frequent 
evasion of its consequences, can best be explained by rec- 
ognizing the fact that the fundamental moral theory of 
the people condemns drinking altogether. To take a 
parallel illustration, a non-practising Catholic who was 
himself a loose liver, could probably none the less be re- 
lied upon to vote against divorce. In the same fashion, 
I imagine, Americans inheriting a Puritan tradition of 
morals, though they may drink themselves, will often 
vote for prohibition. 

Something the same may perhaps be said of that much 
more leprous corruption of the Puritan conscience which 
we will, for lack of a bétter term, call “pacifism.” Ameri- 
cans are a very pugnacious people, they are subject to 
fits of violent jingoism, and they have shown again and 
again under the severest tests that they make capital 








soldiers. Nevertheless, just as many Americans will 
assume, even in the act of claiming a cocktail, that of 
course all drinking is more or less wrong, so an increas- 
ing number of them are beginning to assume that in the 
same sense all fighting is more or less wrong. It would 
by no means do to take them at their word in the one 
case any more than in the other. But the fact that the 
moral dogmas of pacifism have begun to be. taken for 
granted even by ordinary men and women is significant 
and, to one who admires America and hopes much for 
her future, disquieting. When I was in America last 
year, a song, “I Didn’t Raise my Boy to be a Soldier,” of 
which Mr. Roosevelt has well said that it could have a 
companion piece, “I Didn’t Raise my Girl to be a 
Mother,” was being sung at the music halls and widely 
displayed in the shop windows. It may safely be said 
that no such songs would be offered to a popular audience 
in England even in time of peace without causing a riot, 
because though we have plenty of crawling pacifism, or 
had a year ago, at any rate, in Great Britain, it had never 
infected the sort of people who go to the music halls. 
In America, apparently it has. 

As against all this tendency for dissidence of dissent 
to get wilder and wilder, and for the non-Conformist 
conscience to sink lower and lower into a morass of bar- 
baric taboos, there is to be noted this other and contrary 
development of the religious life of America, the growth 
and increasing power of Catholicism. 

Professor Rhodes, the able and careful historian of the 
slavery controversy in America, in discussing the curious 
anti-Catholic movement called the “Know-nothing” 
party, deprecates it in a liberal-minded fashion, remark- 
ing that “the Catholic hierarchy can never become dan- 
gerous while discussion is free.” I am not sure how 
long ago those words were written, but I believe that 
Professor Rhodes has lived to see the Catholic tide sub- 
merge the Pilgrim’s Rock, swamp one old Puritan State 
after another, and create a Catholic majority in good old 
Unitarian Boston. Most of this has been done by immi- 
gration, especially of Irish and Italians, though I believe 
that there has been a considerable proportion of conver- 
sion, especially of conversion by intermarriage. But the 
precise manner in which the result has been achieved is 
not the main point. The main point is that a very for- 
midable minority, often a local majority, exists in the 
United States, whose religious and moral assumptions 
are utterly at variance with those of the heirs of the 
Puritan tradition, men and women to whom divorce is 
an abomination and drinking and fighting things natural 
to the human race. 

In conclusion, I may say that Americans strike me as 
an intensely religious and even a superstitious people. In 
spite of their love of novelty, mere denial seems to have 
no attractions for them, and Ingersoll seems to have pro- 
duced far less impression upon the popular mind than 
Bradlaugh did here in England. Supernaturalism, even 
when its developments savor of madness, fraud, or devil- 
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worship, easily gets hold upon them. Materialism repels 
them. The religious current is strong, though confused. 
The question of the channel in which it will eventually 
run is quite probably one upon which the whole future of 
the American nation wili depend.. 

CEcIL CHESTERTON. 


The Catholic Press of Ireland 


T would be almost equally true to say that there is no 
Catholic press in Ireland or that there is a very 
strong and influential one. What there is in fact is rather a 
press for Catholics than a Catholic press. There are six 
important daily papers in Ireland, five of them two-cent 
_ papers and one the recently fouxded Daily Independent 
(usually called the Independent simply) a one-cent paper. 
Of these six, three, the Orange Belfast Newsletter, the 
Northern Whig (the organ of the Ulster Presbyterians ) 
and the wealthy and influential /rish Times, published in 
Dublin, appeal in the main to the English settlers in Ire- 
land and their descendants, that is roughly speaking, the 
Protestants. The other three, the Freeman’s Journal 
(usually referred to as the “Freeman” ), the Independent, 
and the very influential South of Ireland paper the Cork 
Examiner, make their chief appeal to, and are read by, 
the native Irish population, who are almost to a man 
Catholics. As regards two of these papers, there is a 
certain amount of “cross-voting,” as many well-to-do 
Catholics read the eminently respectable and denomina- 
tionally mild-mannered Jrish Times, whilst the eco- 
nomical one-cent Independent has many Protestant read- 
ers. 

The thing that perhaps most influences Catholic 
journalism in Ireland is the entire absence of anti-Cath- 
olic journalism as it is understood elsewhere in Europe. 
Of course the Belfast Protestant organs make bigoted 
attacks on Catholics. The present English Attorney- 
General’s recent campaign in Ulster was wholly founded 
on that basis. But these are the outpourings of bigotry 
not of unbelief. While perhaps a majority of the suc- 
cessful books and plays produced in Ireland are tinged 
more or less with anti-clericalism or even anti-Cathol- 
icism, every attempt, on the other hand, to found a free- 
thinking or anti-clerical newspaper or periodical in Ire- 
land has been an utter failure. There is no anti-clerijcal 
press and no anti-religious press. Irish people who want 
this kind of thing buy English papers, in increasing num- 
bers it must be said. The result is that Catholic journals 
in Ireland are less alert than in other countries. 

With these papers it may be said that the Catholic point 
ef view is never the predominant one. There is hardly 


a single paper in Ireland, for instance, which considers 
the present war, in the light of its influence upon Cath- 
olicism. The Pope’s peace proposals have had an abso- 
lutely arctic reception in the Irish Catholic press. What, 
I may call for shortness, the Catholic papers in Ireland, 
seem to pass in alternate periods under two wholly op- 








posed influences, almost with a mathematical periodicity. 
At one time they come under the influence of a strong 
national movement, at another under the influence of the 
Imperial Government. The most famous case and the 
most extreme instance is the Freeman’s Journal, which in 
Parnell’s time took the foremost place in the National 
movement. Yet at an earlier period in its history, its 
proprietor, the famous “Sham Squire,” was actually in 
receipt of a regular salary from Dublin Castle. These 
are the most extreme variations but there have been 
others. Whichever influence predominates, the Irish 
Catholic press tends to postpone the interests of Cath- 
olicism in favor of it. At one time it prefers the interest 
of a national movement, at another of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment; at least it looks at things from one of these 
points of view, rather than from a purely Catholic one. 
In this way many strange things find their way into the 
pages of Catholic papers in Ireland. The thought of 
English Liberalism, with which moderate Nationalism in 
Ireland is usually in close alliance consists in many mat- 
ters of what I might call “free thought and water,” and 
not a little of this often leaks into the Catholic press of 
Ireland, 

But there are limits. No Irish Catholic paper will ever 
permit anything clearly contrary to Catholic doctrine or 
pr-ctice, still less anything wanting in respect to the 
Catholic clergy, to appear in its columns. If ever it does, 
a ten-line letter from a bishop brings it up sharp at once. 
In fact, as a rule an Irish Catholic daily will not express 
open dissent from anything one of the higher clergy 
writes to it. Again opposition to Socialism is carried in 
recent times almost to the extent of a general opposition 
to the interests of the lower classes; any movements on 
their behalf being stigmatized, often unjustly, as either 
Socialism or Syndicalism. The Catholic Social move- 
ments of Austria, Belgium and above all Australia have 
no counterpart in Ireland. This results chiefly from the 
absence of large industrial cities in the Catholic portion 
of Ireland. The numbing influence of the large adver- 
tiser is of course also felt in Ireland as elsewhere. 

Of the three great Catholic dailies, the Cork Examiner 
is by far the most solidly established and successful. It 
has always shown a wise opportunism in politics and as 
a result its empire is unchallenged in the South. The 
Freeman, which dates from the early eighteenth century 
is the most venerable and has in its day exercised the 
greatest political influence of all Irish newspapers. But 
it never entirely recovered from the Parnell split. It is 
like a noble house, still of great dignity and repute, but 
living on straightened means amid many whispers. As 
becomes an ancient house it has, of course, a due propor- 
tion of wicked deeds to its credit. The Jndependent is 
on the contrary a sort of nouveau riche, about whom 
people are not quite sure whether he really is riche. A 
one-cent paper, it is the Daily Mail of Ireland, a much 
freer and more affable paper, than the Freeman, but with 
a large streak of yellow in its composition. It rather 
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specializes in political heresies, but is orthodox, so far, 
in religious matters. There are of course a great number 
of smaller papers, published in the provincial cities of 
in Belfast, the Munster News in 
Most of these are sincerely Cath- 


Ireland, the /rish News 
Limerick, for instance, 
olic in tone. 

Weekly papers have always exercised a great influence 
upon Irish thought. They are almost the only vehicle 
for new ideas or independent thinking. For the leading 
articles of the daily papers and the speeches of politicians 
are of a severely stereotype pattern. The most famous 
of such papers was of course the Nation the organ of the 
“Young Ireland’’ movement, long since dead, the most 
influential paper ever published in Ireland. Among 
modern weekly papers, two may be regarded as distinctly 
Catholic organs, the. /rish Catholic and the Leader of 
Dublin. The /risi Catholic is more Catholic in a tech- 
nical sense, than any other Irish paper; it contains more 
about devotional matters and the routine of the Church; 
processes of canonization for example. Unlike other 
Irish Catholic papers it views Catholic questions, inde- 
pendently of the National movement and is often in con- 
flict with it in consequence. It has for instance taken a 
very strong line on English educational questions. But I 
do not think it is in an equal degree independent of the 
interests of the Imperial Government. 

By far the most vigorous and independent Catholic 


| 
| 


| and live in the state of grace. 


journal in Ireland and the one in which all the younger | 


generation of Catholics put their confidence is the Dublin 
Leader. It is largely a one-man paper. Its brilliant 
editor, Mr. D. P. Moran, is a man of immense shrewd- 
ness and force of character. He is deeply hated by the 
rest of Irish journalism, who subject his paper to a rigid 
boycott, refusing to mention even its name, so that it 
might easily escape the notice of a stranger in Ireland. 
Started originally as the organ of the Irish revival, it has 
become the unflinching, and by no means, mealy-mouthed 
champion of Catholic interests. Independent of all 
parties, it lashes anti-Catholic bigotry wherever it finds 
it, whilst at the same time urging Catholics on the path 
of nationality. Its exposure of the systematic exclusion 
of Catholics from employment in railways and banks 
produced an absolute sensation some years ago. It is a 
most valuable link between the movement for full na- 
tionality and that for Catholic rights. A newly founded 
paper of considerable promise and independence is New 
Ireland, edited by Denis Gwynn, son of Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., the Catholic son of a Protestant father. I 
have no space to mention the valuable monthly and quar- 
terly organs of Irish Catholicism, in the present article. 
ARTHUR SYNAN. 


Competitive Athletics 


SHORT time ago America published several ar- 
ticles written by Dr. James J. Walsh, on the sub- 


ject of competitive athletics. To those: who enjoy and 


understand the sport, the doctor’s efforts must have been 
very disappointing. However, as a matter of fact, the 
doctor was not writing on the subject of competitive 
athletics, although he no doubt thinks he was: he was 
discussing “over-indulgence,” and merely applied his 
thoughts to athletics. I believe the doctor’s articles were 
“blue,” frightfully “blue.” He took us down deep, we 
stayed down long, and we came up very muddy—as did 
that philosopher whom I have misquoted. There was 
not one note of cheerfulness ; all analytic; suggestive of 
surgery ; and the victims, so the doctor tells us, were our 
young men; I hardly believe it, I did not recognize them, 

This life is not made up entirely of brain work. We 
should not forget that man must conquer the earth which 
God has cursed; and that from that earth he must secure 
the wherewithal to keep alive himself and his family. 
Furthermore, life is not made up entirely of research 
work. We should not forget that the animal side of man 
has various functions to perform which, if brooded upon, 
would, except for the grace of God, make life insupport- 
Not all of us could be doctors 
Propagation, maintenance, 
protection, all three are necessary for the continued ex- 
istence of the human race, and all three can be secured, 
apart from miracles, only by our developing sound, ro- 
bust bodies. We Catholics should insist upon this for 
our Own people. Why even a priest who is sickly, is a 
burden to his co-workers, and especially so on the mis-. 
sions. Truly, physical perfection is the third member 
of man’s trinity of ideals, viz., perfection of soul, of 
mind, and of body. The world pulses under the feet of 
red-blooded, hearty, cheerful men; and God loves them, 
and He has particular work for them. We must develop 
our bodies; this can best be done by daily work, play, 
and sleep. Amateur (amare; to love) athletics are play, 
and must be considered only as play. Of course, over- 
indulgence in athletics is bad; and this holds good 
whether or not they are competitive, A man can do him- 
self as grave physical harm by playing too much tennis, 
as he can by over-training for a race. Any kind of play 
indulged in to excess, is bad physically, and perhaps mor- 


able for sensitive souls. 


_ ally and economically. 





Doctor Walsh tells us that hysteria (and he uses the 
term “stale” in this connection) is a condition fairly well 
known to young men who compete. I must say, I have 
never seen a single case of hysteria among athletes on 
either track or field. We all know that hysteria is always 
confined to the “grand stand.” Furthermore, the term 
“stale” as applied to an athlete’s condition, has absolutely 
nothing in this wide world to do with hysterics. When 
an athlete trains, there are two things he tries to perfect, 
viz., condition and form. Condition has to do with his 
health and general physical state; form has to do with, 
his athletic ability. .They are two distinct things, and do.. 
not always co-exist. However, these two qualities should, 
be fused and brought to the boiling point on. the day, of : 


the race. But .if,. unfortunately,, the, boiling. pojnt..is 
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reached a day or two before the race, the chances are that 
the athlete will “go stale.” 
does it, sometimes too little. 


nerves are fast asleep, yet work is hard. But train the 
young man properly, catch him at the right moment, and 
you send him out to his mark fairly shrieking for a race. 


Now what man lives who does not feel a thrill as he sits | 


with the crowd, and watches a line of athletes, trained to 


the minute, toeing the mark waiting for the crack of the | 
Why it is in the blood, his whole being tells him | 


pistol. 
it is right. If a doctor got out on that track, he would 
have to put on his running suit and run, or he would be 
put off. Let him advise his patients with weak hearts, 
or lungs, or kidneys, not to run, but he must not inter- 
fere with the race. 

Competition will never make an athlete immoral. 
morality among young men is generally caused by bad 
example, bad company, and suggestion from outside. 


Im- 


And athletes, at least Catholic ones, have every incentive | 


to be good which those young men have who do not com- 


pete, with the addition of one more, viz., they must be | 


good or they will stop winning. Gunmen and “dope- 
fiends” never were interested in athletics. 

Now just a word about college athletics. The disagree- 
able aspects of college athletics are induced almost en- 
tirely by the policy of the faculties of the colleges. The 
standard of scholarship in most of the colleges could be 


raised a good deal higher. A college degree is getting to | ©, bonis Aaa Jd 
be little more than a certificate of satisfactory attendance. | sibly our civilization might help to explain the enlarged 
Young men no longer work for a degree; they do not | heart, etc., which the doctors discover in our young men. 


Strange to say, this condition | ' 
| young men who are afraid of getting hurt! 


| want a race of “denatured” men. 


have to; they just wait. 
which gives the students time to attend to athletics, is 
the very thing that keeps them among the “spectators.” 
The easy life makes them lazy. They smoke, play chess, 
and all the rest. They will not take enough exercise 
even to keep themselves in good health; and they do 
everything at the moment the whim strikes them. They 
are boys, and as yet minus-quantities; but they do not 


Sometimes too much work | 
The point of highest effi- | 
ciency has been passed; though health is perfect, and | 


| should a young man who is a good athlete refuse to com- 
| pete with other young men? The Right Rev. Mgr. Henry 
Parkinson, D.D., President of Oscott College, and of the 
Catholic Social Gild of England, has this to say about 
| competition : 

The facts of competition in sport, games, studies, social 
| rank, argument, law courts, conversation and business are 
too familiar to call for explanation. Competition taken gen- 
| erally and in the abstract is not wrong either in itself or in 
| regard to society. It involves a trial of superiority; it is an 
incentive to effort, a spur to initiative and invention, 


| This is simply another application of the good rule that 
| in medio stands sanity. 

| As to competitive athletics doing physical harm; his- 
tory proves just the opposite. The Irish people have in- 
| dulged in athletic contests for hundreds of years, but 
do not, as yet, show any of the signs of degeneration 
(enlarged hearts, etc.) which the “milk and cracker” ad- 
vocates claim to be the inevitable consequences of phy- 
sical competition among men. I remember, from the 
classics that the ancient Greek gave competitive ath- 
letics quite an important place in their national life. All 
_ history teaches us that it is a sure sign of degeneration 
| in a nation, when its young men seek the comfort and 
| safety of the grandstand, and avoid the action and com- 
petition of the field. Czsar tells us that of all the in- 
habitants of Gaul, the Belge were the bravest, because 
they were the furthest away from the effeminizing in- 
fluences of the civilization of the Roman province. Pos- 


Let us not, for the love of true manhood, rear Catholic 
We do not 
Beware the ways of 


| the pagans, who take gentle care of their soft bodies, 


know it. They all sit in the grandstand. Consequently, | 


college athletics are confined to a “winning team”; and 
to this institution is traceable all the abuses found in 
college athletics. The remedy is simply this: the cure 
for too much play is more work, and closer supervision 
by the parents. 

A young man requires a certain amount of exercise 


to keep him in good health; and this is just exactly the | 


amount required in training for competition, no more 
and no less. When a young man trains, he is simply 
preparing himself for excellence in some particular 
branch of sport. Half an hour ‘to an hour a day, with a 
five mile walk, which every young man should take who 
hopes to retain his health, is enough training to bring him 
to the “pink” of condition. And no change of diet is 
necessary. - Competitive athletics are real play, and manly 
play; and they allow more time for work and study, than. 
any’ fortn “of “‘killing’ tine” Known ‘to ‘young’men. Why’ 





merely to prolong a life of pleasure. As Thomas a 
Kempis warns us, it is not length of life which counts, 
it is quality. Vanitas est, longam vitam optare, et 
de bona vita parum curare. “It is vanity to desire a long 
life, and care little for a good life.” 

Ropvert E. SHortate. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Woman Suffrage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To Miss Bertha Hopkins’ eloquent burst of questions, 
in which she indignantly suggests that I consider emaciated 
female faces in mills, callous knees of women in cranberry-bogs, 
blushing cheeks of waitresses who must needs hear ribald 
jests, and torn fingers in oyster-shucking beds, I must plead- 
ingly say: “A moment, please.” No, I had not the slightest 
desire to place in the category of the pedestaled goddesses 
the noble women whose iot has been cast in hard places. It 
is not work outside the home so much as modern ideas that 
draw women away from the home. Indeed the. poor and 


toiling classes seem much more wedded to domesticity, and 
consequently far less inclined to Feminism, than the upper. 
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It is for their parents’ home that girls labor outside of it 
before marriage; it is for their own home that they labor in- 
side it, and at times outside it, after marriage. These are 
not “advanced” women, unsexed by theories. It was by no 
means to them I referred in my article, “Women and Peace,” 
but to their “rights”-mad sisters who constitute a very notable 
class and who have been snapping aside one convention after 
another. I should like Miss Hopkins to realize that I am 
not so much opposed to female suffrage as to what it may 
logically lead: Feminism. Indeed, it may be considered as 
the root of the tree of Feminism, of which some branches bear 
fruit that is obnoxious and pernicious to the Catholic spirit. 
True, our excellent Catholic women are not likely to succumb 
to the ulira influences of Feminism, but they may bring its 
absolute reign non-Catholic world by lend- 
ing their support to suffrage. For the sphere outside the 
Church, deprived of the holy helps within it, has always 


nearer to the 


whirled in excess 
Catholic women would be content with the ballot alone; 
securing that, they would fervidly continue their fight for the 
further and extravagant promises of Feminism. God delay 
the day of attainment! Woman stripped of all the con- 
ventions would be hideous. 

Miss Hopkins depicts the injustices that are laden on the 
shoulders of working-women. They are too plain and de- 
plorable to need depicting. Woman truly has before her the 
task of improving her own condition and the world’s. But, 
if she traces to its ultimate source the evil which makes life 
so bitter for her, she will find that it springs not from insuf- 
ficient wages, nor lack of political power, but the sins and 
faults of humanity. Social ailments are only the superficial 
indications of the trouble beneath. Now would it not be 
well for her, realizing this, to begin her campaign of re- 
form at the beginning, and aid the Gospel by adding the 
precious power of her splendid moral influence to it? By 
bettering man, she would be inestimably advancing her own 
material and spiritual state, and the world’s. Suffrage at best 
is only another one of those numerous modern external cures 
for internal disorder. Men's morals are wrong; this is the 
reason why society is bristling with problems. If women 
would only spend their best energy in pouring virtue into the 
masculine heart, in time they would have the vote, not for 
the fighting, but the asking. Although it is extremely ques- 
tionable whether they would then want it, because they cer- 
tainly would not then need it. 

The Middle Age did not throw up its hands in horror and 
religiously cross itself at the thought of female suffrage. 
Miss Mary Gertrude Lawlor triumphantly reminds us of 
what it is impossible to forget, when she speaks of medieval 
voting by women in France, Spain and Flanders. Medieval 
women were given almost everything, because they 
were too modest to demand anything, and because they 
controlled the world by possessing the key to it: man’s 
heart. 

In nearly ail my articles, my plea has been for a return to 
Christian ideals, practices and beliefs. For I am convinced 
that the soul must first be attended to, if sociological sores 
We must work from the inside to the 
outside, not vice versa, in order to gain lasting results. For 
extraneous remedies cure only the surface of disease. Let 
Feminists, I say it respectfully, begin their reforms with 
themselves, continue them with men, and they will end with 
the metamorphosis of the world. Not votes, but virtues, will 
exalt women and stimulate men. If woman has the virtues, 


are ever to be healed. 


and busies herself in sharing them with man, votes will come 
in due time without seeking. Nobody denies that. she at 
present has many just grievances; but the better men be- 
come, the fewer those grievances will become. 


Let her 





And one can hardly conceive that non- . 





native refinement and new-found culture, for the coming 
generation or two, be joined to Christianity in verbally and 
actually perfecting her sway over men’s lives; a sway which 
has undeniably been loosening, outside the Church, and 
thereby letting much sorrow into the world. If she does 
this, the woman problem will finally require no settlement, 
because it will either have solved itself or dropped into 
desuetude. 

In answer to Miss Mary Gertrude Lawlor, who declares 
that modern machinery has taken women out of the house 
and into the factory, I should say that this is, but should 
not and need not, be so. Of course a mill may claim her 
body from the home for ten hours a day, without taking her 
thoughts or affection from it for a minute. But the home 
is hungry for the wife and mother’s physical as well as 
moral presen¢e. It needs her constant attention, just as a 
rare parterre requires the unremitting care of a gardener. It 
is the nursery of the nation. If men were paid a sufficient 
wage, woman would hardly have to leave the fireside; and it 
would be easy for the country to see that he receive such pay. 
If the wives of business men, however, would only seek to 
instil the virtues of philanthropy and justice into their hus- 
bands’ business-seared hearts, the country would not have 
to do this. There is a vast field of influence which our 
zealous, opulent, and theory-loving ladies have not yet ex- 
plored and which is extremely sunny with solutions for their 
unfortunate sisters’ woes! 

In conclusion, I should like to be permitted to remind 
Miss Lawlor that nothing in my paper on “Women and 
Peace” would indicate that I expected the war “automatically 
to cease at the moment when the Women’s Peace Congress 
adjourned.” I merely called attention to its significant lack 
of wide influence, which might very probably be attributed to 
the “advanced” leaders themselves. The Holy Father’s mes- 
sages, on the contrary, have been reverently received and bid 
fair to be the chief force in the quelling of the tempest. Is 
it possible that Miss Lawlor is not aware of the world’s in- 
creasingly deferential attitude toward Rome, since Christ's 
noble vicar nobly spoke? 


Baltimore. Epwarp F. Murpny. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Suffragists have never denied that woman’s place is the 
home. Indeed, if there is any change they would like to 
bring about, it is the tremendous one necessary to provide 
homes for the nine millions who are working under con- 
ditions that are an indictment of our so-called civilization, 
conditions that threaten this Republic. It is an open secret 
that Great Britain had to reduce her standard twice before 
she could secure enough men to carry on the Boer War. 
And why? The British captains of industry had been grinding 
the lives out of the women for a century for quick profits, 
until the war showed that physical and mental degeneracy 
was rotting the fiber of the great Anglo-Saxon race. Modern 
industry robs the girl of her vitality, it breaks her youth, it 
steals her health and often it blunts her moral sense. We 
know just as well as Mr. Murphy and the other “antis” that 
the chief mission of a woman must ever be the perpetuation 
of the race. We know that a woman is worth more to so- 
ciety as the mother of healthy children than as the swiftest 
labeler of cans; we also know that society seems to place a 
higher value on the latter. 

The Consumers’ League and other organizations employ 
experts who are constantly collecting and recording facts 
regarding the human side of industry. These experts are 
prepared to prove that five years of factory work, under cer- 
tain conditions, seriously incapacitate a woman for family 
life. The most vicious attack in the history of labor fegisla- 
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tion for women and children was made during the last ses- 
sion of the New York Legislature. It was proved beyond 
doubt that women need the vote not only to secure remedial 
legislation, but to retain it after it has become the law. 
For that reason the St. Catharine Welfare Association, an 
organization of Catholic women working to secure better 
social and economic conditions for women anl children, en- 
dorses full suffrage for women; and its members have 
pledged themselves to work for the amendment which will 
be voted on November 2. Former President Taft naively 
describes the eight hour day and the minimum wage, mother’s 
pensions, etc. as “millennium legislation.” It is a significant 
fact that the women who are going up and down the State 
opposing woman suffrage are well paid. Who so interested 
that they should pay large salaries to women to defeat 
woman suffrage? Many employers of women very in- 
telligently oppose this “millennium legislation,” which has 





been enacted in the States and countries where women vote. | 


New York. SARA McPIKE, 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a reader of America I am writing to ask a question that 
has been in my mind for some time. Why is it that the 
Catholic press is not supporting woman suffrage? As one 
who has been on the firing line of this great cause for the 
last four years, I could relate many instances to prove that 
the present time offers golden opportunities for good propa- 


children are of an age to require their whole attention are 
not needed in this work, except to lend their moral support; 
in fact almost all the active workers are grandmothers, 
women rich in the experience of life, who believe that their 
experience will be helpful in making the world better for 
their children and grandchildren, With all the forces of evil 
arrayed against us, is it any wonder that we marvel at the 
silence of the Catholic press, when a line from it would 
help so much? You may answer that it is a political issue. 
Although a _ recognized political issue, anyone with only 
superficial knowledge of the subject cannot but see that it is 
a moral issue too. The keynote of this whole woman’s move- 
ment is the preservation of that priceless asset, human life, 
both morally and physically. Securing the ballot is but a 
means to this end. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Mary E. Ropcers. 


The Catholic Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The question of the weekly Catholic press has come up 


again as a result of a recent discussion and most severe 


ganda work for Holy Church, and I shall take the liberty 


of relating two of these instances. Last April we held a large 
suffrage meeting in the basement of one of the Catholic 
churches of this city. The principal speaker on this occasion 
was one of the best known priests in the diocese. The audi- 
ence was made up of Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
than half the audience had never been 
church before nor had they ever heard a priest speak on 
any suLject. They sat spell-bound for three-quarters of an 
hour, while he explained that the women would win, because 
they wanted to do God’s work. After the meeting a promin- 
ent Protestant gentleman remarked in a very serious voice. 
“Well the Father has made an anti-saloon man out of me; 
if I should hear him again I think he would make a Catholic 
of me.” 

Another instance worthy of note occurred last summer 
where one of our organizers was sent to do some work. 
She attended a county fair where the suffragists had a booth. 
Seeing a clergyman on the grounds she remarked to a woman 
who belonged in that section: “I wonder if he is a Catholic 
priest. If I thought he was I would go up and speak to him.” 
The woman addressed turned round and with a most implor- 
ing look on her face said: “Oh, please do not go near him. 
You know those priests are terrible men.” You can imagine 
the astonishment of the organizer, who is a pious Catholic. 
When she recovered sufficiently to speak without anger, she 
asked the woman why she had such ideas of the Catholic 
priesthood. Her reply was that she had read all about them 
in the Menace. Our organizer then explained that she was a 
Catholic and that the Menace was a libelous sheet. Then 
came the startling statement that the Protestant woman had 
never met a Catholic, but was glad to meet one, glad to 
know the truth and she would never read the Menace again. 
It seems almost unbelievable that such a thing could happen 
in a State containing such a large Catholic population as the, 
State of New York. 

What we need is that women whose lives are in accord 
with the teaching of Holy Church should come out in the 
open, rub elbows with the people of other creeds, and by 
their lives show what Catholicism stands for. Then we should 
have no need- to worry about the Menace. Women whose 


More | 
inside a Catholic | 
' methods are unknown. 


arraignment in the columns of AMERICA, Personally I think 
it is stretching the disagreeable truth a point too far to 
say that “the average Catholic weekly is an insult to ordinary 
intelligence.” Some of those who replied to the above in- 
dictment, with the purpose of softening and amending it, 
have insisted that methods of procedure might be improved. 
Further they have hinted at one or the other point at which 
this improvement might be begun. With your permission 
I should like to indicate still another failing of which many 
Catholic weeklies, and several representative ones, are sometimes 
guilty. 

In the business offices of many Catholic weeklies business 
A practical and prompt application 


' of the fundamentals of business courtesy is totally wanting. 





Might this not explain the debilitated state of the Catholic 
weeklies? There is no “snap” to their most ordinary transac- 
tions. Matters, whether important or not, hang fire for 
months and for years; remittances are delayed until all pa- 
tience is exhausted; letters of inquiry on matters pertaining 
to the conduct of the paper, even when exchanged by mem- 
bers of the staff, are ignored, or pigeonholed because the 
policy of the paper is so ill-defined, the editor does not know 
what to say. This situation becomes especially tense with 
regard to the payment of obligations. Personal experience 
has supplied me with instances in which payment for con- 
tract matter was deferred for as long as nine months, when 
the agreement called for monthly settlements, and the papers 
in question boasted of their prosperity! In still other cases 
articles submitted were used in first-page space, were widely 
copied by other papers all over the country and even by some 
in Europe. For two years these articles were traced through 
the press, and they served many an editor well. Yet, the 
businesslike man to whom they were first submitted and who 
printed them, never even acknowledged their receipt, would 
not answer letters asking about them, and ignored bills asking 
payment. Surely such methods are not even indications of 
“safety first” or “efficiency first”! 

These are not rare instances. I have proved them to my 
own satisfaction in any number of cases. They give Catholic 
writers a most uncomfortable feeling and cause them to 
wonder why the laws of copyright were brought into being, 
and leave a most unsavory taste after them. I beg leave to 
submit that the instances referred to herein are not mere the- 
orizing; they are the sad reflection of many years’ adventures 
with Catholic editors. 


Toledo. Epwarp F. MOHLER, M.A., B.Litt. 
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Christian or Pagan? 


*T T was absolutely the most beautiful ceremony I 
have ever witnessed.” And then after a pause, 
“Your Church certainly knows how to put on the mana- 
cles.” The speaker was an eminent surgeon who as- 
sisted a week ago at the wedding of one of the younger 
members of his staff. He had seen the bride, one of 
the many September brides, meet the man of her choice 
at the entrance to the sanctuary, and go with him through 
the palms and flowers to the foot of the altar, and there 
in the presence of many priests, pledge herself to love, 
honor, and obey him until death. He had knelt like the 
others during the nuptial Mass, and wondered to see the | 
wife, within the sanctuary, the only time in a woman’s 
life, when the Church invites her to come so close to the 
altar. He had felt the beauty of it, as she reverently, 
hand in hand with her husband, went up close to the holy 
of holies, where ordinarily only the priest may stand, 
twice to receive a special blessing, and once to receive 
the Body of her Lord. And he had been Keenly alive to 
the poetry of it all, but what had struck him most was 
its grim reality. Catholics had said, “What a pretty ' 
wedding.” But to him a non-Catholic, the most striking | 
thing about the ceremony was its character of indissolu- 
bility. It was not the mere making of a contract in a 
bower of orange blossoms, a contract to be rescinded at 
will, but the forging of a religious bond, in the presence 
of the God of Gods, a bond that would hold fast for ever. 
There was an intangible something that seemed to give 
permanence to the marriage he had witnessed, which | 
consisted although he knew it not, in the Sacrament. 


No wonder he was struck by the power of the Church: | 
to unite her children in enduring wedlock, The contrast 
between Catholic and non-Catholic marriage grows more | 
marked every day. Indeed marriage outside the Church | 


ERICA 


tian marriages. 


| emotions. 


_leaving the grammar school, 


is reverting more and more to the pagan type, and the 
term “Christian” as applied to it, is fast becoming a mis- 
nomer. All the marks that distinguish it from the pagan 
conception are disappearing. And yet with that disin- 
clination to face conditions as they are, we, Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike go on calling such marriages Chris- 
They are not Christian marriages. In 
them there is no sacrament; they put a premium on the 


| e ° ° Pa . 
commission of a heinous crime, by holding out a means 


of getting free from an irksome bond; they are con- 
tracted under the express understanding and resolution 
that they shall not interfere with the social pleasures of 
the wife, nor fill the house with children’s laughter nor 
God’s heavenly home with pure and untainted souls. 
What could be further from the Christian ideal than 
unions such as these? Why then do we not call them 
by their proper names? They are pagan, pure and 
simple, pagan in conception, pagan in obligation, pagan 
in duration, pagan in their disregard of the sanctity of 
the home and the piteous pleading of little ones that shall 
never see God’s sunshine. Christian marriage, is mar- 
riage according to the ideal held up by Jesus Christ. Are 
we not dishonoring Him by giving His name to a cere- 
mony and a state that are in direct opposition to all He 
taught ? 


We Need Catholic High Schools 


LASSES have opened again, and hundreds of 
thousands of our Catholic children are once more 
under the benign influence of the Brothers and Sisters 
of our parochial schools. For ten months they will live 
in an atmosphere of Catholicism, learning, by precept and 
example, the teaching and practice, and what is more 
subtle and more necessary, the spirit of the Church. The 
most defenseless years of their young lives are thus safe- 


guarded from the positive and especially the negative evils 


Truly may we be said to have 
Our people and our 


of secular education. 
built a sanctuary for innocence. 


priests may well take pride in our system of elementary 


schools. We have done much for the very young Cath- 
olic children. Can we say the same of the boys and 
girls who are ready to enter the high school? 

The most dangerous age is the period of adolescence, 
with its awakening susceptibility to impressions and 
No longer a child and not yet a man, but 
despising the one and aping the other, the boy after 
faces the most critical 
period of his life. The same is true of the girl. If 
their habits of piety are to last, they must be helped over 


| this time of peril. In place of the leading of others, they 


must substitute the spontaneous guiding of self, a 


-guidance that will come naturally, only. if they are kept 


in an atmosphere of Catholic thought. and. observance, 
and gradually see for themselves the reasonableness and 
nobility of the beliefs'and practices that they have up to 
that time accepted unconsciously and without question. 
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religion is excluded and you will note, unless he be ex- 
ceptionally strong in faith and character, a gradual 
deterioration in the manly pride in his Church and re- 
ligion that made him the hope of his early teachers. 
How often, too, will you mark with regret the disap- 
pearance, by a process that is too slow to bear analysis 
but too sure to be gainsaid, of that delicate bloom of 
maidenly modesty that is the birthright of every Cath- 
olic girl? Inevitably a lowering of ideals takes place in 
irreligious schools, even when nothing worse results. It 
is safe to say that asa rule they are always a danger to our 
Catholic boys and girls. We need Catholic high schools, 
and we need them badly. We must shoulder this new 
burden, if we wish to keep our children’s eyes fixed on 


‘the stars and their hearts pure from the taint of the 


world. 


Winning America for the Church 


ROM the 82,000,000 non-Catholics in this country, 
observes the Rev. Alvah W. Doran, in the Septem- 
ber number of the Catholic Convert, we are now bring- 
ing into the Church only 40,000 a year, But unless the 
work is considerably “speeded up” by the present gen- 
eration, he thinks the future of Catholicism in the 
United States instead of being, as is commonly believed, 
bright and promising, is rather dark and threatening. 
In support of this opinion Father Doran quotes a certain 
western bishop who said to him some time ago: 





Watch the boy who enters a high school from which 


Except in our larger cities, Catholics, as a rule, seem 
| to enjoy little social prestige. Being a convert in Balti- 
| more is quite different from entering the Church, say, 
in Macon. It has been remarked, moreover, that in 
many instances, a convert’s step does not seem to in- 
fluence much his immediate relatives. Some of them re- 
gard his change of religion as a harmless eccentricity 
by no means to be imitated, others consider it a grave 
moral delinquency, never to be pardoned, while the 
majority probably hold that conversion is a purely per- 
sonal matter that should be viewed with polite indif- 
ference by all save the neophyte himself and perhaps 
his coreligionists. 

An effective campaign for the conversion of the United 
States must begin by awakening in the 55,000,000 indif- 
ferentists we have, an interest in the Church, and by 
freeing the minds of our 27,000,000 non-Catholics from 
the false ideas, thanks to the Protestant Tradition, that 
| they now entertain regarding Catholicism. If the 

Church were in reality what most Protestants believe her 
_ to be, it would be wrong for them to embrace the Faith. 
| But the wide and rapid spread of the Catholic religion 
_ is the only power that can make and keep America truly 
_ great, and the means for bringing to pass this happy 
_ consummation is spreading broadcast attractively writ- 
' ten apologetic literature, starting everywhere lectures 
| and missions for non-Catholics, securing for the con- 

version of the country the prayers of the pure and holy, 
_ and lastly, that most potent force of all, by increasing 
_ the daily beauty in the lives of Catholics. 


Why should we Catholics of the United States feel so | 


secure that the persecution and contiscation that have afflicted 
our brethren in the old world should never be our portion 


here? Two-thirds of our countrymen do not belong to any | 


church. They are a vast and growing army of indifferentists. 
But God will not be content with indifferentism from His 
creatures. “He that is not with me is against me.” This im- 
mense multitude cannot permanently maintain their attitude. 


If they are not influenced by and brought into the ranks | 


of organized Christianity their children will follow the tide 
in the other direction and then we shall have the same state 
of affairs ourselves that we have had to lament in France and 
Portugal. It seems to me that we have the span therefore 
of one generation to win this multitude for Christ and His 


Church and to endure a prosperous future for Catholicity | 


in the United States. If we fail, look out! 


The writer then urges converts to bestir themselves 
and present discreetly to their friends and relatives the 
claims of the Church, and calls attention to the neces- 
sity of a more vigorous and systematic “reaching out 
movement” toward the millions of American non-Cath- 
olics in the South and West. 

Father Doran’s warning is as timely as his counsel 
is sage. The Church’s remarkable growth in this coun- 
try is, of course, chiefly due to the vast throngs of im- 
migrants that have come here from the Catholic nations 
of Europe. But this very circumstance has doubtless 
militated somewhat against the spread of the Faith 
among American-born Protestants and indifferentists. 


Is Praying Ill-Bred? 


66 OW unmannerly it is for a man to air his 
egotism in God’s presence through prayer!” 

“Tf God is the mighty and majestic Being the theologians 
_ assure us He is, what interest can He possibly have in 
| the little personal concerns of His creatures?” That 
| 1s the way our modern skeptics formulate some objec- 
tions to the practice of familiar prayer. But their sophis- 
tries spring, of course, from a wrong idea of God's 
attributes and from ignorance of our Scripture warrants 
for the use of a detailed and familiar manner of prayer. 
The very fact that God is not only omniscient and 
omnipotent but all-loving and all-merciful too, makes 
Him feel a keen interest in everything we think, say, do 
or suffer. Because of deep concern to us, His love 
makes it of great concern to Him as well. Nothing is 
really trivial in God's sight. What seems of little 
moment to us, may have a relation which renders them 
matters of the highest importance. “In everything” He 
would have us make known our petitions to Him. Noth- 
ing is too small to engage His attention. The perishing 
sparrows, the hair of our head, our daily food, are ex- 
pressly mentioned to indicate how detailed and minute 
is God’s concern for everything relating to us. But as our 
great want is need of Himself, He lets our desires , 
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for material blessings drive us to Him. Hunger may 
force a strayed child home, but there he finds his 
mother, whom he needs far more than his dinner. “As 
one whom the mother caresseth, so will I comfort you.” 
“As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath 
the Lord compassion on them that fear Him, for he 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust.” 
Texts like these were meant to teach us to pray with the 
simplicity and confidence of little children, speaking as 
freely as they do, of ourselves and all our needs. Though 
God already knows what we require, still He has made 
our asking the condition of our receiving. 


What Are Our Children Reading? 


© man can shape his fortunes precisely as he wishes. 
In many ways he is the plaything of agencies over 
which he has no control. But every man can be the 
master of his library. He can create for himself a 
charmed circle, into which no intruders, no bores, no 
social outcasts may force an entrance, but which shall 
be made up of the fine flower of both real and idealized 
human life. For his friends among the books he can 
choose immortals every one. The book-lover need grant 
a place upon his shelves no more readily than a place at 
his family table. With him and him alone, rests the 
choice and selection of the books which he allows to 
penetrate the sanctuary of his home. It was Ruskin’s 
boast that he accorded a place among his books only to 
kings and queens of literature. Not every volume that 
issued from the press, was welcomed into the dim re- 
treat where he forgot his cares. A book had to prove 
its worth before it wa3.admitted there. Would that we 
had more book-lovers like Ruskin! 

Why should we alléw popular writers to be the arbiters 
of our reading, and publishers to dictate what books we 
shall buy?) We are careful in the selection of our friends, 
we are wary even in the choice of our acquaintances ; not 
to every stranger do we allow the privilege of entering 
our homes and conversing with those we love. What 
folly then to give the freedom of our houses to every 
chance man or woman whom an irresponsible and un- 
known author may force upon our notice! In real life 
we do not allow the divorcee to associate with our 
daughters and sisters, and to destroy their high ideals; 
we are careful to safeguard our sons and brothers from 
all who would poison their youthful minds. Why, then, 
do we allow every evil character in fiction the closest 
intimacy of our home? In most lands at present there is 
a rigid censorship of the press. In every Catholic home 
there should be a rigid censorship of the novel. Fathers 
and mothers are wanting, seriously wanting, in their 
sacred duties, if they do not supervise and control the 
reading of their sons and daughters ; if they do not for- 
bid an entrance to their households of every evil book. 
A man is known by the company he keeps; also by the 


books he reads. 





Race and Religion 


ROFESSOR S. H. DIGGS of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Method for last June, sdriously holds 
that a man’s race determines the form of his religion. He 
divides the religions of Europe and America thus: (1) 
Religions having a tangible head, emphasizing faith; 
(2) Individualistic and intellectual religions, empha- 
sizing freedom of belief; (3) Emotional religions, em- 
phasizing personal experience. He puts the Catholic 
and the Greek churches in the first group, the Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, and Puritans in the second, and the Bap- 
tists and Methodists in the third. All, he adds, overlap 
in these characteristics. He continues: 


If we make a list of the countries in which the decided ma- 
jority of the people profess a religion of class one, that is, 
Roman and Greek Catholic countries, we will find them peopled 
by Celtic or Slavonic races. Such a list of countries for the 
second class of religions will include Teutonic peoples only 
(using that term in a broad historic sense corresponding to 
physical formation of the head and face), and the more Teutonic 
in blood the more Protestant in the full, non-essential sense is 
their religion. Ireland is an example of a brachycephalic people 
who through political accident speak a modified Teutonic lan- 
guage and who are united with a Protestant people, yet they 
are as Catholic as the people of Spain or Italy, with whom they 
have more racial kinship. The same relation holds for the 
Scotch Highlanders in so far as their blood remains pre- 
dominantly Celtic. When for any reason a people have adopted 
a religion foreign to their mental set we find that they adapt it 
to suit their own mentality, just as they do language or material 
civilization. For example, the Welsh, though Protestant, have 
an emotional form of Protestantism which, psychologically 
speaking, is more akin to Roman Catholicism than to Lutheran- 
ism. Our Southern negroes furnish another example of fitting 
a religion to a race. It is a fact perfectly well known to all 
who are famailiar with negro religions that these religions, though 
called by the same names, have scarcely any points in common 
with the religions of the whites. * 


Why the Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Puritan forms 
of religion should be characteristically intellectual is not 
fully evident unless the epithet is used in contradistinc- 
tion to emotional. Mr. Diggs holds that the races which 
are Catholic or Greek Schismatic are Celtic or Slavonic. 
As a rule they are neither one nor the other. The Catholic 
races are the Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, French, 
Irish, Austrians, Bavarians, Belgians, West Prussians, 
Magyars, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, Poles, Czechs, and 
Lithuanians. Of these, some of the French, a minority 
of the Irish, some of the Czechs, and a few northern 
Italians are Celts. The Pole is the only real Slav in the 
list. The Czech, Slovak, Slovene, and Croat are Slavish 
in language alone. Professor Diggs says the Irish are a 
brachycephalic people, and the inference is that they are 
Celtic. A small minority of the Irish race are brachy- 
cephalic Celts, but the ordinary Irishman is as distinct 
in race from the Celt as the Turk is. The aboriginal 
Irish skull is dolichocephalic ; its cranial index is 73; the 
Celtic cranial index is at least 83; that is, the width of 
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the aboriginal Irish skull j is 573] per cent of | its s length, it is 
a long skull. The Celtic skull is somewhat round; its 
width is 83 per cent, or more, of its length. The Slav 
has a square head with the corners rounded off. 

The Gaelic Celt did not establish himself in Ireland 
until the second century of the Christian era, although he 
had invaded the country hundreds of years earlier, and 
he never was there in large numbers. He was a better 
man than the aboriginal Irishman, who came originally 
from the Mediterranean Basin, and the Celt finally con- 
quered the primitive folk. He was a more violent in- 
vader than the English, but he came into Ireland so long 
ago that the Irish forget his rascality, and call them- 
selves Celts, as the Celtic and Mediterranean Basin 
Britons call themselves Anglo-Saxons. The tall, reddish, 
round-headed Irishman is commonly a Celt or a Norse- 
man, the smallish, dark, gentle, long-headed Irishman is 
aboriginal. The large dark Irishman is often a Dane. 

As England is Protestant—there are more Catholics in 
the Archdiocese of New York than in all England, and 
most of the Catholics in England are Irish—it should 
be Teutonic, according to Professor Diggs. It is, how- 
ever, like Ireland in origins and racial blendings. 
Brythonic Celt came in there on the aboriginal Mediter- 
ranean Basin man as the Gaelic Celt invaded Ireland. 
Small Germanic tribes followed the Celt; then came the 
-Norse and the Danes, and finally a few Normans. Eng- 
lish Anglo-Saxonism and Teutonism is as much a myth 
as evolution. The English language itself in syntax, 
pronunciation and spelling, and in much of its vocabulary 
is Celtic; and if its Latin, French and Greek derivations 
are filtered out the Teutonic residue is scarcely enough 
to make the language German. 

Religions, then, are not a matter of race, but from 
God or the devil. That the English are Protestant and 
the Irish are Catholic is not in the race, because the 
races are identical; the same is true of the Austrian and 
the Saxons, the Walloons and the Dutch, the East Prus- 





The 


sian Slav and the Pole. The forms of Welsh and 
Negro Protestantism are not racial but cultural. One 
American town of English origin is Episcopalian, an- 


other of the same race is Presbyterian, a third is shout- 
ing Methodist, a fourth is Holy Roller, which are 
divergent mental conditions, and not racial. 


LITERATURE 
Children’s Books 


R a very long time, how many hundred years nobody 

knows, children had for their literature work of a certain 
type. They still have work of that type for their literature, and 
perhaps fifty or sixty years hence, when such a thing as a market 
for children’s books shall be forgotten, they will continue to have 
literature of the same type, and so on, until the heavens open 
and things come to an end. That type we all know. It is of two 
branches, verse and prose. The characteristics of the verse are 
terseness, simplicity, improbability and finality as to theme, 
and strongly emphasized lilt, something as indelible to memory 
as to form. For instance: 


SS 


oan lies Elizabeth Holloway Dent; 

She kicked up her heels and away she went. 
Whither she went or how she fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 


It should further be remarked that the theme is not so important 
as the manner. Some of these rhymes are actually meaningless, 
such as the “counting out” rhymes. None of them suffer any 
complexity of incident, nor end upon a third, still less a seventh, 
but always upon the keynote. 

The second half of this kind of literature is the story in prose, 
and the characteristics. of this are equally clear. There must 
always be injustice and peril, the one overcome, the other solved 
in the end. This is even true of the jocular stories, where some 
sense of justice satisfied is always apparent. It is further true 
that no incident, person or thing is introduced into these stories, 
unless that incident or person or thing serves the purpose of the 
plot. Thus it is a canon in all this sort of literature that there 
are no descriptions of scenery, or discussions upon society and 
morals. 

Now, in the very ephemeral phase of society through which 
we are unhappily passing, and which demands regular books for 
children—a sort of department of polite letters specially written 
for them, as books-about-disappointed-women are written for the 
ladies that inhabit the ring of heights round London, as books- 
about - bloody - deeds - of - combat - invariably - terminating - in - 


the-increase-of-fortune-of-the-five-o clock-tea-hero-in-flannels are 


written for the incredible Imperialist of the residential town— 
those permanent things in prose and verse which childhood has 
demanded and will demand, can guide us. 1 will suppose that 
You will not bear me a grudge? 


you are a poor man or woman 
not a word.—and that of two 


It is but an hypothesis. Nay, ray! 
forms of dishonor you prefer forcing a child’s story out of 
yourself to tapping some other impecunious friend, and that you 
have not the heroism to die or to go to the workhouse. If this is 
your circumstance, the advice you should take is clear. In order 
to write for children in verse or prose, do what your long an- 


| cestry did and what your long posterity wi!l do: give them those 





rhymes and give them those stories. And if you can’t, don't. 

But you can. There is no one that cannot tell some sort of 
story to a child, and very few that cannot make up some sort of 
rhyme for a child, if only they will remember that the rhyme 
must have those qualities and the prose those other qualities 
which we have just seen. As to writing really good rhymes and 
really good stories, that is, of course, no more to be taught, and 
such a gift is no more to be analyzed, than the corresponding 
gift of thumb-nail sketching. A very few people can do it. All 
the remaining millions cannot do it; and those who can do it 
have no idea what it is in them that gives them such a power. 

Nevertheless even for those who can do it, there is one plain 
rule, although it is a negative one: which 1s, never to embroider, 
and never to be “on one side” whether through irony or by any 
other form of illusion. You can, of course, if you like, have a 
parallel in your mind and you can be trying to teach another 
lesson than that which your story may convey to the child. That 
is your own business. But, if you aliow any such things to come 
in between you and your childish audience you are done for. 
Children know exactly where they are in matters of the soul, 
and so would each of us if we had not lost our innocence some- 
where about the time of the first Home Rule Bill, or the great 
Dock Strike at the latest. The presentation of matters which a 
child cannot comprehend is just as bad art in this department as 
is that detestable habit of criticism, or of sticking in bits of 
foreign language which your reader knows nothing of: with 
the added drawback, that your reader, if he is grown up, will 
not openly complain; but the child will. 

Now,-some one may say to me: “If this is so, what about the - 
success of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘Hans Andersen,” and ‘The: Rose 
and the Ring’?” The answer: is simple enough. Andersen's. 




















stories and Thackeray's tale are stories which a child can read 
as stories by themselves; and the fact that the author, being a 
grown man, has chosen to wink at other grown-ups in the telling 
all with the straightforward tale, which 
alone the child demands. In “The Rose and the Ring” you 
have peril overcome and injustice righted. That Thackeray had 
in his mind a few other silly hobbies of his own, no one who 
knows the man or the period can doubt. He is praising his own 
class, having a dig at the his 
newspaper dislike of the Russians, his natural ignorance of what 
. real monarchy could be, and twenty other mental habits of his 
But he is so excellent a workman, or, 


does not intertere at 


monastic institution, showing 


class and his generation. 
to be more accurate, so vivid an artist, that he cannot help 
writing a good, clear story all the same. 

“Gulliver's Travels” is a still better example of what I mean. 
No child Laputa, and | never met one 
who cared about the Houynhnms. But when it comes to all the 
adventures among very little people and very big people there 
and note that there is 


cares twopence about 


you have exactly what the child wants; 
peril overcome in both those stories, and, to some extent, injustice 
put right. But the child does tind dreary passages even here, and 
skips them as, for instance, the King of the: Giants moralizing 
over the wickedness and insignificance of men. 
Which leads last considerations, 
wonder in children’s stories, and the element of 
the element of morals we have already had the prime element of 
That you must always have, because 


element of 
As to 


the 
morals. 


me to two 


injustice to be put right. 
the sense of justice is the basis of any moral teaching, and it is 
It is, for instance, 
the did not 
redressed, but un- 


especially the clearest thing in a child’s creed. 
the weakness Carroll's books that 
love justice and that you have no iniquity 


fortunately a little spitefulness now and then against the sense 
at 


of Lewis man 


which he lived was once a 


But one may fearlessly adventure 


of justice For the world in 
privileged and a timid world. 
into plain moral teaching of all kinds and please an audience of 
children immensely thereby, so long as the thing is done through 
the vehicle of a story. For instance, one may show the misad- 
ventures of a coward or of a boastful man to the great delight 
of children, and in connection with this it is always well to put 
in a good dose of violence. 


\s to wonder, that is a more subtle business 


The child can 
get his wonder out of almost anything so long as the picture he 
is asked construct is outside the immediate connotation of 
his materials. You see this with toys. Give a child a few bricks 
and tell him to make a steam-engine out of them, and he is per- 
He can imagine his steam-engine doing all that 
Give him a little model engine 


to 


fectly content. 
a steam-engine can do, and more. 


and, if there can be no doubt of its being out of nature, either 
by its tiny size or by its makeshiftness, he will get much the 
same enjoyment. But rich people who have fallen into such 


errors will bear me out when I say that to give a child a very 
large and perfect model of a locomotive, is inimical to this power 


of make-believe in which the child satisties his appetite for 
wonder. 

Now, so it is with your story for children. Bring in con- 
ventional machinery—a king, a dragon, a princess—and the 


child will eagerly seize such food and convert it into the flesh 
and blood of romance. Elaborate your description, and you do 
but spend words upon an attempt, such as must be made for more 
jaded imaginations, to call up a whole costume at the expense 
of many words, and the child will reject what you offer him. 
Beyond this there is, of course, the magic of emotions which 
we have retained ourselves from childhood, and which we should, 
if we have decent memories, be able to express in simple phrases. 
There are few phrases more impressive of distance, adventure 
and revelation than the old lilting phrase, “over the hills and 
And there are perhaps a dozen such phrases in the 


far away.” 
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is the classic gambit: “Once upon a time”; or, again, a phrase 
I have always remembered from a book of my childhood: “And 
they sailed and they sailed till they came to an island.” All the 
world knows what incantation and the repetition of rhythmical 
phrases, especially in triple repetition, contribute to a sense of 
wonder. Time in fashioning the older fairy stories has at- 
tended to that rule. 

There is one last canon which is, that if, in writing a story or 
verses for a child, you have not in your own mind, a’ bright 
picture of the thing you are telling, then you are certainly on 
the way to failure, and had better leave off, for, while it is true 
of all fiction and all verse, it is particularly true of verse and 
fiction of this kind, that, though there is no positive rule for 
the communication of one mind to another, yet this negative 
rule is universally true, that where the mind has not conceived, 
it cannot bring forth, and that unless you see and hear before 
you write or as you write, your writing is vain. 

HILarrE BELLoc. 


REVIEWS 
Germany’s Point of View. By EpmuNp von Macu. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


The German War and Catholicism. Published under the 


Direction of Mgr. A. Bauprittart. Paris: Bloud & Gay. 
2 fr. 
The Soul of the War. By Puitie Gieess. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.75. 

Book reviewers would welcome a law prohibiting the writ- 
ing of war-books and chronicles until one year and a day 
after the European struggle is over. Authors and critics are 
too close to the sound of the guns to judge with absolute 
impartiality and fairness. The reader, however, of these three 
volumes, no matter what his sympathies, will probably be 
most impressed by the last. Mr. Gibbs is a plain-spoken 
English Catholic journalist. He frankly states his conviction 
that Germany thrust the war upon Europe deliberately, after 
careful preparation, and that the guilt of it rests upon her 
princes and diplomats. But he does not believe “that the 
German race is distinguished from all the other peoples in 
Europe, by the mark of the beast, or that they are the ex- 
clusive possession of the devil.” Mr. Gibbs does not give us 
the larger strategy and tactical movements of the campaign. 
He vigorously sketches the smaller but more poignant in- 
cidents of the struggle. He writes with that vivid power 
with which Detaille and Neuville paint the French soldier. 
He draws the crowded troop-train, the hospital over which 
the shrapnel bursts, shows us Gallieni’s “taxi-cab army” 
speeding to Meaux, the life in the trenches, the Taubes hover- 
ing over Notre Dame, the soul of the war, grim, hideous, 
devilish. The author writes to “reveal the soul of war so 
nakedly that it cannot be glossed over by the glamor of false 
sentiment and false heroics.” “More passionate than any 
other sentiment that has stirred me through life,” he says, 
“is that any man who has seen these things must 
dedicate his brain and heart to the sacred duty of preventing 
another war like this.” The “Soul of the War” is one of the 
war-books that will last. 

The “Catholic Committee of French Propaganda” is re- 
sponsible for the second book. We find articles from 
such men as Georges Goyau, Francois Veuillot, and Mgr. 
Baudrillart himself who gives a vivid and consoling picture 
of the “Religious Movement in the French Army.” A “Mis- 
sionary” writes of “The Catholic Réle of France in the 
World,” giving facts to prove his thesis. Catholics, the 
world through, recognize what the Faith owes to France. And 
in spite of blunders and crimes, which cannot be glossed 
over, no right-thinking man would wish to see France crush- 
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ed, but that she be converted and live. If France is ruined 
what nation can take her place? The world would be lonely 
without her. In a strong and meaty article, Canon Gaudeau 
lays down the laws of Christian warfare. All the belligerents 
could profit by the lesson. Georges Goyau sets out to prove 
“the systematic equation between Protestantism and Ger- 
many.’ Many will think the eminent publicist has to some 
extent proved his statement, but few will admit the exaggera- 
tion of his last sweeping sentence that in the present war 
there is really a serious attempt on the part of any large 
section of the German people to “restore the glory of Odin 

in order to satisfy their hatred of Rome, of Mediter- 
ranean civilizations, of the Latin name, of Jesus Christ.” 
Such exaggerations impair the value of the work. The book’s 
English is somewhat stiff and unidiomatic. The photographs 
in the accompanying album, tell a sad story of ruin and 
devastation. These mangled monuments alone are a suffi- 
cient indictment of the unnatural contest. 

Mr. von Mach with thorough Teutonic earnestness has en- 
deavored to present us with “Germany's Point of View.” The 
book is, on the whole well “documented,” calm and moderate 
in tone. But it lacks mass, coherence and unity of impres- 
The author allows himself to wander from the main 
In the 


sion, 
line of his argument, thus bewildering his readers. 





are all about us, yet at the stroke of his pen and the click of 
his camera they come together joint for joint. We wait long- 
ingly to see if he will breathe spirit and life into them by calling 
back from the dim and forgotten past those wonderful Francis- 
cans who planned and built and tended these missions and then 


laid down their lives for the cause they had espoused. 
Zz, 5: 


By Frank H. 
$1.25. 
New York: E. P. 


The Great War: The Second Phase. 
Simonps. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

The War Lords. By A. G. GarpINeER. 
Dutton & Co. $0.40. 

The first volume of Mr. Simonds’ history of the war already 
noticed in AMERICA ended with the fall of Antwerp. The present 
volume brings the story down to May 1, 1915. The book is not 
merely a reprint of the writer’s war editorials that have ap- 
peared in the Evening Sun, but it is a very careful narrative 
based on official dispatches, ignoring rumors, and setting aside 
news of small import. Mr. Simonds, with a good knowledge 


| of history and geography, has selected the events that tell, and 


chapter called “The Meaning of Tipperary” he draws in rather | 


blurred outlines the picture of Ireland’s and Tipperary’s 
wrongs. Those wrongs are evident. What they have to do 
with the Great War it is not so easy to see. Again Mr. 
von Mach’s historical parallels are not convincing. He finds 
our late occupation of Vera Cruz quite similar to the German 
In reality there is absolutely 


i Ee 


violation of Belgian neutrality. 
no parity. 

Spanish Mission Churches of New Mexico. By L. Braprorp 
Prince, LL.D. Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press. $1.50. 

Convinced that the Spanish mission churches of New Mexico 
are unduly overshadowed by the mission churches of California, 
L. Bradford Prince puts forth his contention with accuracy of 
detail possible only in one whom long study has familiarized 
with his subject. 

Much after the manner of Baedeker, the author goes through 
the surprisingly numerous churches, giving a brief account of 
each building, its state of preservation and its contents. The 
finished volume, copiously illustrated with a series of rare pho- 
tographs, makes a splendid guide for the tourist bent on visiting 
these too little known monuments of Franciscan zeal, an excel- 
lent reference book for the historian, but perhaps, precisely be- 
cause of the abundance of detail, a rather uninteresting narrative 
for the general reader. Governor Prince understands the spirit 
of the missionaries as few mission writers do. He finds no gold 
tucked away in the folds of the friars’ ample habits, no silk 
lining to the coarse brown robe, no rich wines stored away in 
the ruins of the conventos. He attests that “the friars thought 
only of the salvation of souls, of the baptism of the natives of 
all ages and the stamping out of the heathen ceremonials.”’ 
Gratifying, too, is the author's respect for the supernatural, his 
regard for the semi-religious legends of the land, his unwonted 
familiarity with Catholic ceremonial, liturgy and hagiography. 
No Pontiff ever claimed, however, as the author asserts, uni- 
versal terrestrial dominion. Rather say that Alexander VI drew 
a line and told the Spaniards to confine their explorations to 
one side of the line and the Portuguese theirs to the other, and 
then claim by the right of discovery any new lands they might 
find in those regions. 

Governor Prince has deliberately confined himself to 4 de- 
scription of buildings, thus developing the material side of the 
missions. He has set us down in the midst of a plain that was 
full of bones. The crumbling ruins of a great mission system 


of the New York Tribune. 





placed them in logical order. The chapters dealing with the 
military operations are entirely new, while for the diplomatic 
aspects of the struggle in Europe, the author has made use of 
articles already published by him in different newspapers and 
magazines. The writer is now a member of the editorial staff 
As a volume of the “Waytarer’s Library,” the second little 
book attempts to get at the origin, issues and conduct of the war 
by studying the principal actors in the fray. The author believes 
that as Hazlitt saw the spirit of the age in its representative men, 
so we can see the spirit of the war in the principal actors of 
Europe’s blood-drama. Mr. Gardiner’s prime object is not 
character study, but the relation of character to definite events. 
He throws the light of criticism on all the rulers of the nations 
in conflict. Many of the articles have already appeared in 
Pearson's Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, and the London Daily 
News. As the author is an Englishman, he gives more space to 
the men who are swaying the British Empire’s destiny, and views 
the other national leaders from the Briton’s standpoint. G.C.T. 


Joseph Chamberlain: An Honest Biography. By A cex- 
ANDER MACKINTOSH. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

It is no easy matter to write an honest biography of any 
man within a year of his death. In all the range of English- 
speaking publicists during the last fifty years it would be 
hard to pick out a man whose life presents more difficulties 
to the honest biographer than Joseph Chamberlain, and yet Mr. 
Mackintosh has undertaken and accomplished the difficult feat 
of writing his “Honest Biography.” He is concerned mainly 
with the public life of his subject, because it is mainly as a pub- 
licist that Mr. Chamberlain was interesting. Little is said of his 
education, of his religious views, of his private character, of 
his domestic life: just enough to enable one to understand 
the debater, the Radical, the Liberal, and the Unionist-Lib- 
eral or Tory. He is painted for us in his own words and in 
the words of his contemporaries, friendly as well as hostile. 
He has the practical mind of a successful business man, the 
dominating air of a self-made man; his latent hostility to 
the established order owes not a little to his Nonconformist 
spirit and ancestry. 

Early in life he set himself to improve his surroundings. 
His clear views, his power of expression and his dominating 
character carried his fellow-townsmen with him, and in a 
few years Manchester became the best-governed city in the 
Kingdom, mainly owing to his efforts. In the wider field of 
Parliament he was equally original and equally full of pro- 
jects, the projects of a Radical, which won for him the fear 
and hatred of Conservatives. His power in debate was of 
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the highest order, his quickness at repartee of the keenest 
kind, and his language of the clearest. Occupying a promi- 
nent place in public affairs for thirty years, he did not work 
well in Parliament harness, but sought to lead rather than 
to be led or to cooperate with his colleagues. As a Liberal 
he wrecked his party on a point which he had long advo- 
cated, went over to the Tories, upon whose heads he had 
poured out his withering scorn. In turn he brought disaster 
upon the Unionists, and paved the way for the wreck of the 
House of Lords, the mainstay of the Tory party. Was he 
sincere in his views? Did he seek the good of the Empire 
exclusively? Or was Joseph Chamberlain and his power a 
first consideration in his eyes? Mr. Mackintosh not 
say, but he gives, at the end of the book, a chapter of twenty- 
two pages which contains, side by side, Chamberlain’s con- 
From the “Honest Bi- 


does 


tradictory views on cardinal points. 
ography” you must judge for yourself and call him either 
“Judas” Chamberlain or a great Imperialist. Py. J. BD. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


When “everybody is reading,” and almost everybody is prais- 
ing authors of today whose principles are anything but Chris- 
tian, Catholics sometimes grow bewildered, begin to fear that 
they are ‘too narrow and suspect that “the literary and*dramatic 
world” is right after all. There is a good corrective for this 
tendency in the current number of the Catholic Mind to which 
Father Daly and Mr. Kilmer contribute papers, written with 
their usual literary charm and critical discernment, on such idols 
of the marketplace as Ibsen, Shaw, Tagore, Lafcadio Hearn and 
certain contemporary dramatists. The higher English classes in 
our colleges and academies will doubtless find this issue of 


great value. 


To the ever-lengthening catalogue of Feminist novels with all 
their unsavory frankness Robert Grant has found it expedient 
to make a contribution in “The High Priestess” (Scribner’s, 
$1.35). The literary ability he has shown in describing the 
doings of the exceedingly anserine Mary Arnold and her circle 
could easily have been put to a better use-——The twenty-six 
tales of “Irish life,” G. A. Birmingham has gathered from the 
magazines and brought out under the title “Minnie’s Bishop and 
Other Stories” (Doran, $1.20), were hardly worth publishing 
in book form. This Anglican canon’s portrait of a bishop of 
the Establishment is not at all flattering and his attitude toward 
Catholic Ireland is offensively patronizing. 

It is a great pity that novelists will go on spoiling good stories, 
at least for Catholics, by insisting on injecting into them the 
element of illicit intrigue. Even when the wooing and the win- 
ning of another man’s wife is only an incident intended to form 
one of the stages in the development of a young man, its presence 
makes it impossible to recommend the book unreservedly. This 
is precisely the case with “A Young Man’s Year” (Appleton, 
$1.35). In this, his most recent and in some ways his most clever 
work, Mr. Anthony Hope has devoted so much space to the 
description and implicit justification of the divorce of the most 
charming character in the story that it will be permitted to Cath- 
olic readers only with restrictions. A similar defect mars the 
latest of Mr. Oppenheim’s rapidly multiplying novels. “The 
Way of These Women” (Little, Brown, $1.35), although it is 
strong and interesting, marked by intensity of passion and ease 
of narrative, and with less of the omnipresent modern taint 
than is usual in this clever writer's work, is not, for all that, a 
story to be read by the unwary, for in spite of its beauty, it is 
dangerous, because in it love justifies everything and the higher 
principles of action are conspicuous by their absence. “The 


Modernist” (The Lakewood Press, $1.25) is characterized by the 








very opposite defects. In matter it is beyond reproach, in form 
it leaves a good deal to be desirel. In it Mr. Francis Deming 
Hoyt has drawn a living contrast between the two prevailing 
ideals of life: the old and conservative, with its simple tastes, 
its family intimacy, its quiet charm and peace and happiness, and 
the new, with its nervous, morbid craving for excitement, its 
feverish quest for pleasure of every kind, its impatience under 
restraint. The excellence of the book lies rather in its sound- 
ness of views than in its artistic expression of them. 





“The Splendid Chance” (Appleton, $1.30) by Mary Hastings 
Bradley, is a well-told story. It derives more than usual interest 
from its atmosphere and surroundings, for it is set in the 
streets and the environs of Paris during the early days of the 
present war when the Boches came too near to the gates. Just 
what is the splendid chance, whether that of the volunteer nurse, 
an American girl and a student in Paris, who appropriated the 
cap of the dead Sister of Charity and in this garb hurried out 
to the battlefield, there happily to find among the wounded her 
own fallen betrothed, whose last moments she was able to solace; 
or whether there were more splendid chances related earlier 
or later in the story, the authoress leaves to the interested reader 
to decide. The style is markedly better than some of the 
latter-day “best sellers,” yet the authoress has not profited by 
her familiarity with the French genius fully to appreciate the 
force of compression and the worth of economy of words, nor 
has she seen deeply enough into the French people to realize 
how sincerely their religious feelings have been aroused during 
this war. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Jas. H. Barry Co., New York: 
The Missions and Miss‘onaries of California. 
By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M. $3.00 


Convent of the Good Shepherd, Peekskill: 
The Wondrous Childhood of the Most Holy Mother of God. By Blessed 


Vol. IV. Upper California. 


John Eudes. Translated from the French. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
My Life. By Richard Wagner. 2 Vols. $3.50; The Real Argentine. 
By J. A. Hammerton. $2.50. 
Duffield & Co., New York: 
The Emerald Story Book. By Ada ard Eleanor Skinner; $1.50; Peggy- 


Mary. By Kay Cleaver Strahan. $1.00. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
From the Shelf. By Paxton Holgar. $1.50. 
Good Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek: 
Colon Hygiene. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D., LL.D. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Red Circle. By Gerard A. Reynolds. $0.75; 
Condé B. Pallen. $1.25; A Primer of Peace and War. 
Plater, S.J., M.A. $0.80. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


Some New Sources for the Life of Blessed Agnes of Bohemia, Including 
By 


$2.00. 


Collected Poems. By 
By Char'es 


a 14th Century Latin Version and a 15th Century German Version. 

Walter W. Seaton, M.A., D.Litt. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 

The Pentecost of Calamity. By Owen Wister. 

grants in America. By John R. Commons. $0.50; 


$0.50; Races and Immi- 
The Revearch Mag- 


nificent. By H. G. Wells. $1.50; The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning. $1.75. 

Mt. Carmel Guild, Buffalo: 
Catholic Calendar for 1916. $0.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Incense a*d Iconoclasm. By Chas. Leonard Moore. $1.50; The Sweet- 
Scerted Name. By Fedor Sologub. $1.50; Isabel of Castile and the 
Making of the Spanish Nation. By Ierne L. Plunket. $2.50; The Path 
to Rome. By Hilaire Belloc, $1.50. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago: 
Elementary Latin, an Introductory Course. By Harry Fletcher Scott, 
$1.00. 


Fred’k A. Stokes Co., New York: 
“Library of Irish I iterature”:—Wild Sports of the West. 
Maxwell; Thomas Davis, Selections from his Prose and Poetry. With 
Introduction by T. W. Rolleston, M.A.; Humours of Irish Life. With 
Introduction by Chas. L. Graves, M.A.; Irish Orators and Oratory. 
With Introduction by Prof. T M. Kettle; Legends of Saints and Sinners. 
Collected and Translated from the Irish. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D.. 
D, Litt. ; The Book of Irish Poetry. With Introduction by Alfred Per- 
cival Graves, M.A. $1.00 each. 

Volksvereins-Verlag, M. Gladbach: 
Da: Panettum urd der Weltfriede. 
Bismarck. Von Martin Spahn. M 


By W. H. 


Von Dr. Hans Wehberg. M. 1.80; 
3. 
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EDUCATION 


Competition or Cooperation? 


HE Catholic Educational Association has made the Catholic 
public its debtor by the publication of a study on Catholic 
Secondary Education in the United States. Written by Dr. 
James A. Burns, C.S.C., of Holy Cross College, Washington, 
this report is on the whole, encouraging. Our Catholic high 
schools number 1,276; the combined attendance is 74,538. Girls 
make up 39,740 of this number, boys, 34,798. It is also plain 
that the interest of Catholics in secondary education is increas- 
ing. The older establishments are strengthening their courses 
to meet new demands, and many communities are now planning 
the erection of high schools and academies. Within the last 
three years, about 125 new foundations have been made. 


An Economic CONCLUSION 


No one acquainted with the heroic work which as a rule pre- 
cedes and accompanies the foundation of a new Catholic high® 
school, cares to assume the role of a critic. And yet in this 
very expansion of Catholic secondary education, there is a grave 
and immediate danger to the discussion of which, with com- 
mendable courage and frankness, Dr. Burns devotes two pages 
of his valuable study. The zealous Catholic educator who leaves 
two high schools in a community where before there was but one, 
is to be congratulated only in case he can make the new school 
flourish without draining the resources of the older establishment. 
If one institution can satisfy the needs of a community, no good 
purpose is served by opening another. One fairly strong school 
will do far better work than two institutions poorly equipped, 
understaffed, and because of destructive competition, struggling 
to exist. This is a most glaring truism, “a simple conclusion 
from the most obvious laws of economic science,” as Dr. Burns 
says. And yet it cannot be denied that in our zeal for secondary 
education, we have set up these conditions, or are planning them, 
in more than one Catholic community. It is a zeal without 
knowledge. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


In Dr. Burns’ opinion, “the most fundamental and far-reaching 
of the problems with which Catholic education has to do, is 
that of unity or harmony in education.” It is most unfortunate 
that the parochial system, admirable in itself and altogether neces- 
sary within certain limits, has been applied to certain fields of 
activity for which it was never intended. At one of the recent 
nationa! conventions, after a splendid outline of the work for 
young men and women which Catholics should do, are not doing, 
and apparently, are not even thinking of doing, a speaker pleaded 
for the establishment of clubs and social centers for all classes 
in every Catholic parish. The proposed plan would be admirable, 
if every parish had the men and the means; but in the deficiency 
of both in many, if not in most, of our parishes, it is too absurd 
to be debatable. You cannot furnish a room with an old piano, 
a prehistoric pool table, last year’s magazines, and perhaps, a set 
of Butler’s “Lives,” and expect to see it crowded with the young 
men of the parish who have been lured away from the blood and 
thunder “movies,” the adjacent dance hall, or the swimming pool 
and gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. If we Catholics are ever to 
have an organization, embodying the many admirable features 
of the Y. M. C. A. and similar societies, it will only be after we 
have utterly forgotten the parish idea, and learned the lesson 
of pooling our interests. 


Over-EXPANSION 


What is true of the social center is most emphatically true of 
the Catholic high school. Like grand opera, it is admirable in 
concept and effect; like grand opera it costs unlimited.toil and 
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an almost unlimited expenditure of money. Not one parish in 
fifty can equip and maintain a strong high school, although many 
try. But on the other hand, given a union of fifty parishes o1 
even fewer, and a capable organizer, and it would seem that the 
question of the Catholic high school were on the high road to a 
successful solution. In a recent report, the Rev. Joseph A. 
Denny, Superintendent of Schools in the diocese of Albany, thus 
outlines the problem. 


The difficulty can be grasped once you note the cost of 
equipment, the securing of teachers specially qualified for 
the work, teachers who are sorely needed in the lower grades, 
and then see the small number of candidates who present 
themselves, and the still smaller number who survive after 
four years’ work. This thin remnant of the elect leads one 
to ask whether after all the game is worth the candle. This 
situation is by no means peculiar to our diocese; it is wide- 
spread; it has been the chief cause of concern among our 
most able Catholic educators. Those who have devoted time 
and thought to this matter, have but one conclusion, and that 
is the central high school. It has been tried and has been 
proved a splendid success. 


If there be a better solution than this, experience and common 
sense have not revealed it. 


DEFECTIVE COOPERATION 


As a further defect in our educational work, Dr. Burns calls 
attention to the deplorable lack of cooperation between out 
schools, high schools and colleges. Here, if anywhere, one 
might expect to find not merely a passive harmony, but a spirit 
ready and eager to cooperate for the good of Catholic education. 
All are built upon a common principle; all have borne in varying 
degree the heat and burden of the day; all are under the same 
general government; all face the same difficulties and must look 
to the same means to overcome them. Yet, most unfortunately, 
while a friendly spirit exists between the several parts of our 
educational scheme, real, effective cooperation is almost un- 
known. “As a matter of fact,” comments Dr. Burns, “there is 
little or no systematic connection in the average diocese between 
the parish schools, the high schools and the colleges.” 

Not only is systematic unity largely lacking, but there is a 
notable lack of that broader and incre fundamental unity 
which lies in the mutually helpful effort toward the attain- 
ment of a common end. The high school has its own 
under-school; the rest do not send pupils to it. Its 
elementary departments draw pupils who are regarded as be- 
longing to the parish schools. This condition, wherever it 
exists, has helped to alienate from the high school, the sym- 
pathy and support of the pastors. A zealous pastor 
may build up a high school and maintain it with much 
trouble and expense. He would gladly welcome pupils from 
the other parishes. Yet his high school is allowed to remain 
a strictly parish affair. This condition is common. . . . 
Worse still, other parishes in the same town or city district, 
may start high schools of their own. In very many in- 
stances, several Catholic high schools, each of an exclusively 
parish. character, divide a total high school attendance that 
would scarcely suffice for a single strong school. In_ such 
cases, ruinous competition is added to the already sufficient 


evil of isolation. 

There can be no doubt that these conditions, not only 
steadily holding back the normal development of the Catholic 
high school system,” as Dr. Burns says, but that they cannot fail 
to have a hurtful reaction upon the colleges and universities. 


“ce 


are 


THe REMEDY 


The free high school system is now on trial. In the larger 
American cities it is undoubtedly successful; in certain smaller 
towns and cities, a judicious merging of the weaker schools into 
a single, centralized, well equipped and fully staffed school, 
seems called for. 

The remedy must lie in the cultivation of a more cordial 


spirit of coordination and cooperation between the parishes, 
as well as between the parishes and the teaching communities 
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in charge of high schools, under the authority of the Bishop. 

It is to the Bishops that we must look for the solution of 
this universal problem of unity and cooperation. Nothing 
final or really important can be done without their active in- 
terest. With the exercise of their authority, no degree of 
educational organization that seems good and desirable is 
impossible of attairiment. 

Dr. Burns is to be congratulated on the frankness and thor- 
oughness of his report. Always hopeful and sanely optimistic, 
he is not blind to these defects which, while serious, he traces 
to the unsettled conditions attendant upon the building up of 
our educational system, rather than to the system itself, or to 
lack of essential harmony among Catholic educators. Time, 
good will, and the invaluable assistance of our Bishops will 
assuredly bring about that spirit of cooperation, so much needed 
if our Catholic schools and colleges are to fulfill completely the 
purposes for which they were founded. P. i. @ 


ECONOMICS 
War and the Falling Birthrate 


\VELOCK ELLIS, who in times past has proved him- 
H self an excellent observer but a poor philosopher, has 
recently uttered in the pages of a New York journal, his 
“daily prayer that the fall of the birthrate may be hastened.” 
The voice of the alarmist is heard in the land; men and 
women who believe that the laws of nature are not to be 
trifled with, he characterizes as imbeciles and enemies of en- 
lightenment. Their efforts, he fears, may yet bear bitter fruit 
for the human race, by arresting the declining birthrate, a 
result which would be “equivalent to the arrest of all civiliza- 
tion and all humanity.” 

Tue CAUSE oF WAR 

Throughout the world, Ellis premises, population is in- 
an alarming rate. So disproportionate to the 
geographical limitations of many to their 
natural and organized resources, has this increase become 
within recent years, that “the complex details of the social 
organism have not been able to adjust themselves, equably 
and harmoniously.” Hence we see millions of children grow- 
ing up in ignorance and vice; there is a general unrest, a 
feeling of compression and dissatisfaction, in those countries 
where man’s new knowledge of the laws of nature has not 
Strife, personal 


creasing at 
countries and 


exercised a salutary check upon fecundity. 
and industrial, tugging at men’s hearts, has made itself felt 
in the chancelleries of the world, and from the initial chaos 
of these abnormal social conditions, “war comes as a neces- 
sary effect, as mechanical in character as a thunderstorm.” 


A BIOLOGICAL NECESSITY 


Ellis is careful to point out that he is not alone in this 
diagnosis. In defense of his view, he adduces Dr. Eduard 
David, a member of the Reichstag, Professor Max von Gruber 
and Count Herman Keyserling. According to these notable 
authorities, Germany, because of her refusal during the past 
century to foster artificial sterility, has been forced into war, 
not precisely because of the dominance of militaristic ideals, 
but purely out of “a biological necessity,” arising from over- 
population. Had Germany employed a prudent restraint, her 
population would not have increased from forty to eighty 
millions in four decades. A birthrate maintained by a wise 
eugenic law would have resulted in a nation at harmony with 
itself and its neighbors, and a people engaged in the arts ot 
peace and wholly inimical to the militaristic and bureaucratic 
spirit now dominant. France is an example in contrast. With 


the lowest birthrate of any country in the world, she has 
reached the highest grade of modern civilization; yet a scant 








century ago “the France of a birthrate as high as that of Ger- 
many today, was the most militaristic and aggressive of na- 
tions, a perpetual menace to Europe.” On the other hand, 
those nations most prepared to welcome the present war, 
Russia, Germany, Austria and Serbia, all nations with a high 
birthrate, are, taking them in the aggregate, “among the most 
backward in Europe” in education and general culture. The 
reason of this backwardness is assigned by Ellis to the fact 
that “the falling birthrate has not yet had time to permeate 
them.” 


CHECK THE BIRTHRATE 


It must not be thought that Ellis is simply amusing him- 
self by writing a war pamphlet in the guise of a scientific 
treatise. His observations are general, and in what he con- 
siders to be the causes underlying the present war, he finds 
the confirmation of his theories. War, he argues, follows an 
unregulated birthrate by “a biological necessity.” Check the 
birthrate, and the possibility of war is lessened, and by de- 
grees may be eliminated. “This movement,” he writes, “began 
in France, always the most advanced outpost of civilization. 
It has now spread to England and Germany . and 
has long been well marked in the United States.” But much 
remains to be done before a wise policy of mandatory 
regulative eugenics can be fixed upon. The cultured, and the 
working classes have already been reached, at least to a cer- 
tain degree; the present necessity is “to create the motives, 
and this is not an impossible task, which will act even upon 
the weak-minded, and the reckless lowest social stratum.” 


A WEAK THEORY 


With much labor Ellis has constructed nothing more than 
a specious theory. That there is some relation between the 
evil of occasional overpopulation and war, seems true, but it 
has not been shown to be the relation of cause and effect. 
There is no difficulty, moreover, in admitting, if one is im- 
pressed by the evidence submitted, that war, like famine, 
pestilence and sudden and great catastrophes which increase 
the deathrate, may be an effective remedy devised by nature 
against impending or actual overpopulation, But the propo- 
sition, that “war is a necessary and biological effect of over- 
population,” often advanced or hinted before its latest pro- 
posal by Ellis, is a thesis which has never been demonstrated. 
Certainly Ellis completely ignores the very principle of caus- 
ality to which he appeals, and the nature of the factors in- 
volved, makes any complete and satisfactory proof impossible. 
The thesis simply states a theory, not an ascertained fact. 


NATURAL DEVICES 


Yet viewing the matter from an economic standpoint, it can- 
not be denied that over-population, particularly in the country 
of small area and limited natural or organized resources, is an 
ever-present possibility. This peril, however, is largely 
theoretical. History shows that mankind has always met the 
difficulty, either by an improvement in the arts of production, 
by better methods of distribution, or by such general social 
movements as emigration and colonization. Devas points out 
that “conspicuous in antiquity were the Greek colonies, 
younger brothers going forth because there was no room 
for them at home, and bearing the sacred flame from the 
mother hearth.” The operation of this natural remedy is 
further indicated by the migration of whole peoples; the Gauls 
into Italy before the Christian era, the Teutonic tribes in the 
days of the Roman Empire, and the many wanderings of 
Norsemen and Arabs, Tartars and Turks. The Middle Ages 
saw the occupation of vast regions east of the Elbe by the 
Christian Germans, and the last four.centuries have been 
marked by notable emigrations of English-speaking peoples, 
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of Russians and Chinese, all over the earth. Nor, granting 
the limitation, at some distant period, of colonization, is there 
valid reason for believing either that the productivity of the 
earth will prove insufficient, or that man’s inventive genius 


will be found unequal to the ancient task of securing for his | 


kind, a suitable position upon a habitable globe. 
An EASy SOLUTION 


Warfare, it is true, has often accompanied or preceded 


these movements, but not invariably; yet conceding it as a | 


constant factor or concomitant of national progress, no proof 
is derived to show that international strife is due immedi- 
ately and as “a biological necessity” to an excessive birth- 
rate. War has been initiated by sparsely-settled and richly- 
productive countries, in which the struggle for existence was 
far from keen, quite as often and as readily as by countries 
in which, like Belgium and Holland, the law of diminishing 
returns was already operative. Now, as always, war is the 
outcome of such variable human factors as aggression, am- 
bition, lust of wealth and power, together with an alliance o1 
occasional or contributory causes and accidental circum- 
stances, all forming a complexus from which no single factor 
can be isolated and set aside as the sole, dominating cause of 
international conflict. Surely that is an easy and a worthless 
solution of a difficult question, which ignores these exceed- 
ingly complex factors to find the initial and necessary cause 
of a world in arms, in a birthrate which is the result of 
fidelity to the laws of nature. 


A MENACE, Not A REMEDY 


Terrible as are the excesses and results of war, the remedies 
advocated by Ellis and his followers are far worse in theit 
effects upon society and the individual than the evils against 
which they are to be used. Let us clear our eyes of lying 
sentiment. 
version of the natural functions always is. 
a duty; this species of artificial sterilization with its alterna- 
tive practices of child-murder, degrades. the individual, and 


War is not intrinsically evil; this proposed per- | 
War may at times be | 


if furthered by public favor leads to a general immorality | 


destructive of the family and the State. “No eugenical re- 
form,” writes Dr. E. G. Conklin in his “Heredity and En- 
vironment,” “can fail to take account of the fact that the 
decreasing birthrate among intelligent people is a constant 
menace to the race. 
lieve that supermen may be produced by artificially limiting 
the number of children, is a foolish and a fatal optimism.” 
Disguise these vile practices as you may, under all the jargon 
of the apostles of the New Enlightenment, yet the judgment 
pronounced by this Princeton professor, viewing the case 
in a purely scientific light, seems inevitable to all decent men: 
No one denies that the chief motive for limiting the size 
of families is personal comfort and pleasure, rather than the 
welfare of the race. . . It is more important for the 
welfare of the race that children with good inheritance be 
brought into the world, than that parents should lead easy 
lives, and have no more children than they can conveniently 
rear amid all the comforts of a luxury-loving age. 


These honest, straightforward words, whose truth cannot be 


denied, strike like a breath of fresh air across the vileness 
actively propagated in the name of race-betterment. 


THe WaAGE oF SIN 


What even pagan France, the France that little more than 
a year ago was wedded to the idol of race-suicide, now thinks 
of this deadly practice; may be judged from a contribution 
of the socialistic Gustave Hervé in the Guerre Sociale: 
It is we who have been the butchers, for the very reason 


that for forty-four years. Frenchmen:and Frenchwomen have 
been shirking the burdens .of paternity and maternity. Oh, 
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how mistaken we were! In order to give our daughter a 
nice dowry, in order not to split our real estate into parts for 
several children, in order not to cut ourselves off from a life 
of pleasure, almost all of us reasoned that we were so much 
the happier the fewer children we had. We loved 
our country, each in his own way; but still better we loved 
our comfortable position. Why worry? After us, the 
deluge! We decreased, and we were indignant when they 
talked of us as a decadent race. We did not even 
notice that we were beginning to pay the penalty for our 
care not to have children. We are paying still more dearly 
for this care today. 

For nations as for individuals, death is the wage of sin. 
At least one European nation today faces ruin. Fostering 
the practice of family limitation, those nations of ancient 
Greece proposed by Ellis as models, fell into the most de- 
grading immorality, and with their decency lost their pride 
of race, their intellectual supremacy, and their national 
honor. “Filled with all iniquity,” writes one who knew 
humanity as few have known it, “full of envy, murder, deceit, 
without affection, without fidelity, without mercy.” Is this 
the goal toward which we in America are tending? It is, 
least, the goal toward which Havelock Ellis and his 
Pau. L. BLAKELY, s.J. 
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school would set our gaze. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Professor J. J. McCook of Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, recently made inquiry among a large number of 
educated men, relative to their sympathies in the present 
war. He canvassed the members of the faculties of twenty- 
five colleges and universities, seven law schools, and nine 
theological schools (Protestant). The institutions are scat- 
tered through nineteen different States, and the professors 
are of most varied extractions. The results of the inquisi- 
tion are as follows: In group one the percentage of German 
sympathizers is 6.69, one professor in fifteen; in group two 
(law), 2.47, one in forty; in group three (theology), 5.9, one in 
seventeen. In the colleges of the North Atlantic States out 
of 3,191 professors 108, 3.39 percent, are pro-German, whilst 
out of 2,511 professors in the colleges of the central and 
western States 276 or 11 percent are pro-German. A canvass 
of the average man would be most interesting although there 
is reason to expect that here at least, opinions depend upon 
blood, 

Some of the joys of prison life are admirably set forth by a 
young robber, in this portion of a letter to a friend: 

I am up here for three years, but, hey, Walt, why worry. 

I want to tell you it is much easier here than you think. 

Baseball every day, swimming the same. We have two hours 

every day in the water, and we can talk and yell all we want 

to. We can talk in the shop. Movies every night in winter 
and Saturdays and Sundays in hot weather. We can write 
as much as we please if we have the stamps. 


The other side of the shield is shown by this item from the 
New York Sun: 

OssINING, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Scandal has raised a great rum- 
pus in Warden Osborne’s Mutual Welfare League in Sing 
Sing. Tonight twenty-two members are in cells in the new 
death house not yet formally opened, as the result of an in- 
vestigation by the warden which disclosed much immorality 
among the prisoners. Some of the men confessed and im- 
plicated a number of the most prominent leaguers. 


Still, the prisoners are “happy.” 

The September number of Field Afar contains many items of 
interest to those who follow the progress of foreign missionary 
work. The war has been a sad blow to all the missions. Despite 
this great handicap, however, it is consoling to note that for the 
year just passed the Paris Foreign Missionary Society reports 
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31,788 baptisms of adults, 127,337 baptisms of children and 493 
conversions from heresy. Native priests have increased from 
911 to 940; schools from 4,785 to 5,023; pupils from 157,160 to 
167,456. A further item announces that Catholics in the United 
States gave $41,446.92 to the Holy Childhood Association last 
year. This Association has about 20,000,000 members, collects over 
$8,000,000 annually, maintains in pagan lands 1,550 orphanages, 
11,650 schools, 4,750 workshops, saves from paganism and edu- 
cates nearly 600,000 children each year and has already sent 
direct to heaven through the saving waters of Baptism 20,000,000 
infants. All this is a subject for thanksgiving as is also the fact 
that our own Foreign Mission Society at Maryknoll is making 
splendid progress. It has recently received its Decretum Laudis 
from Rome and will henceforth be under the patronage of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. The Holy Father ex- 
presses gratification at the work already done by the American 
Society, “which seems to have been providentially instituted to 
meet the existing need.” At present there are thirty-eight stu- 
dents at Maryknoll, eighteen of whom are in the departments of 
theology and philosophy. 





The would-be imitators of the brilliant G. K. Chesterton who 
fancy they are making deathless epigrams, though in reality they 
are merely uttering wicked nonsense, are flayed thus in a recent 
number of Collier’s: 


The hour of the paradox is with us. Conversationally it 
is all the thing. Recently we heard an educated professional 
man holding forth in an enraptured circle to the effect that 
interest in religion is a sign of decadence. Also, that the 
only way in which women can prove themselves deserving 
of the ballot is by first achieving some of the things which 
they are unable to do without the ballot. Thirdly, that the 
only true morality is complete lack of morals. Thus, by the 
simple process of the clown at the circus, to wit, by putting 
his head where his heels ought to be, one may establish a 
reputation for cleverness and originality. And, incidentally, 
he may save himself the trouble of doing any real thinking. 


Moreover, the chronic sufferer from “paradoxitis,’ whose 
malady makes him try to startle the hearer by constantly enun- 
ciating absurdities, is a very tiresome person. From him and 


his near relative, the incorrigible punster, society should take | 


measures to protect itself. Perhaps segregation would meet the 
difficulty. If irreligious paradoxers were forced to listen from 
morning till night to one another’s babble, some permanent cures 
might follow. 

A late number of Science Conspectus of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology contains a noteworthy article by Charles 
V. Chapin, M.D., health officer of Providence, R. I., on “Truth 
in Publicity.” The paper is a criticism “of careless or inaccu- 
rate statements in public health literature” and is written to 
show “how the public is often misled by inaccurate publicity.” 
The author exposes one fallacy after another, contradiction fol- 
lowed by contradiction, and then exclaims: 

In our time, too, the amateur sanitarian and the social 
reformer and even the public health official are impatient of 
the slow progress of science and, taking the short and easy 
road which is paved with guesswork, theories and unfounded 
assumptions, and which leadeth to destruction, they hasten 
to spread error before the people, which will later hamper 
the health officer as does now the assumption of Jenner, 
as to the duration of vaccinia immunity or as does the 
theory of air-borne infection. 


After thus delivering himself Dr. Chapin says, “Let us see what 
our health officers are teaching today. Are we doing any bet- 
ter than our forbears?” He answers negatively in four or five 
interesting pages, exposing a mass of misinformation and down- 
right quackery and ends with this appeal: 

For the sake of those who come after, stop filling your 


columns with tommy-rot, hot air and dope. Do not be 
always seeking novelty. Most that is new is bad. There 
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are plenty of old truths which all of our 100,000,000 people 
have not yet learned. 


This is so distinctly sane that it is to be hoped that Dr. Chapin 
will drop into New York some day and inject some of his com- 
mon sense into those responsible for the recent indecent and 
unnecessary order by which school children can be obliged to 
submit, “in the absence of all clothing,” to a physical examina- 
tion. 





In a recent number of the Bombay Examiner Father Hull tells 
some amusing anecdotes that indicate how the public opinion 
was formed which finally forced the Government to intern the 
German Jesuits who were exclusively occupied in working for 
souls on the mission. He writes: 


The Fathers of St. Xavier's High School were seen sig- 
nalling to the Emden from the top of the tower, at a time 
when the Emden was three thousand miles away in the Bay 
of Bengal. When in consequence the rector locked up the 
tower and refused to allow some students to go up for a 
view, the story went round that the tower had been locked 
by the police to put a stop to these treacheries, and sealed 
with the Government seal. . . . Some time in August or Sep- 
tember a Professor of English at St. Xavier’s College was 
lecturing on Carlyle. He was explaining the Christian or 
theistic. view and the atheistic view of life, and spoke more 
or less as follows: “These two views of life have always 
been struggling with each other, and they are struggling 
even now. But we are sure that we shall win in the end! 
Some student, who had probably been asleep or distracted 
during this utterance, suddenly came to himself in time to 
hear the last sentence. So he went out of the class room 
and spread abroad the story that the Father had said: “We 
[Germans] are sure to win in the end.” That story, almost 
a year old, is in circulation yet. It has already reached 
Karachi, and will probably be going round Simla before long! 


But what finally settled the Fathers’ fate was the fact that 
they were “potential spies.” “Potential” is, of course, a “fright- 
fully suggestive phrase.” But “every member of the human 
race” as the Examiner's editor remarks is a “potential murderer” 
and a “potential lunatic.”—“Yet we manage to trust each other.” 





The old tradition that “Cardinals die in threes” has been given 
a semblance of truth by the death of Cardinal Benedetto Loren- 
zelli, Archbishop of Lucca and Prefect of the Congregation of 
Studies. This is the third death in the Sacred College since 
On that day Cardinal Vannutelli died; on Septem- 


| ber 6 Cardinal Vaszary, Archbishop of Gran and Primate of 





Hungary, passed away, and now Cardinal Lorenzelli is gone. The 
last named Cardinal was born at Badi in the diocese of Bologna 
in 1853 and spent most of his life in the diplomatic service. He 
was Nuncio in Paris at the time of the infamous “Separation” 
law and despite the utmost disrespect shown him and the Holy 
See, conducted himself with the greatest dignity, upholding in 
all ways the best traditions of the Vatican diplomacy. A death 
of an illustrious prelate nearer home is that of the Right 


| Reverend Thomas Conaty, Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, 


which occurred at Coronado, Cal., on September 18. The de- 
ceased had an illustrious career. After his graduation from the 
nursery of distinguished prelates and statesmen, Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, he began the study of theology in Montreal 
and was ordained priest in 1872. In 1880 he became rector of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Worcester, where he remained 
until called to the presidency of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. On November 24, 1901, he was consecrated Titular- 
Bishop of Samos, and on March 27, 1903, was appointed to the 
See of Monterey and Los Angeles. During his long life the 
Bishop was identified with many movements, giving his time 
and energy now to the management of a magazine, again to the 
promotion of “total abstinence” or to some phase of school work. 
His energy was great, his eloquence inspiring, and he passed into 
eternity rich with the reward of good work. 








